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AMERICA, September 5, 1959. 


1. McDonnell, Thomas P. “Space + Poetry = Space Poetry,” pp. 671- 
673. Now that the world is on the edge of space, it may be interesting 
to see “how the poet himself has prepared the way.” An anthology of 
space poetry would include the Bible, Shakespeare, Donne (being meta- 
physical, he may be considered the first space poet) and other metaphy- 
sical poets, Milton, Shelley, Richard Eberhart, Alfred Noyes, and Robert 
Frost. 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XIX:2, Summer 1959. 


2. Holmes, Roger W. “The Philosopher's Alice in Wonderland,’ pp. 
133-149. Though Lewis Carroll’s Alice classics most obviously and par- 
ticularly appeal to the sense of the absurd and incongruous in the child 
and parent, they challenge and entertain the sophisticate and the special- 
ist through their wealth of logical and philosophical implication. Logi- 
cal principles are illustrated and logical fallacies exposed. Semantic issues 
are invested with philosophical meaning. Philosophical thought from the 
pre-Socratics to the moderns is subjected to delightful and penetrating 


- indirect commentary through numerous episodes, in these, as in less known 


works by Carroll. 


3. Carleton, William G. “American Intellectuals and American Democ- 
tacy,” pp. 185-204. During the 1940’s and 50’s intellectuals in the hu- 
manities, in contrast to those of the 20’s and 30’s (Granville Hicks, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, Robert Gorham Davis), have tended to 
acquiesce in a movement of negation of the dominant American tradition 
of optimism, democracy, rationalism, experiment, and pragmatism. Par- 
ticularly have the New Critics, the Southern Agrarians, the New Hu- 
manists, and the Neo-Thomists collaborated in an unfortunate and un- 
realistic New Conservatism. 


4. Kallen, Horace M., ef al. “Conversation on Santayana,” pp. 237-270. 
The Last Puritan offers a better projection of Santayana’s self than do 
his autobiographical volumes. (Chiefly the discussion concerns Santa- 
yana as a personality and as a philosopher rather than as a literary figure.) 


5. O'Connor, Philip. ‘Writing in Class,” pp. 271-276. England, des- 
pite forces operating for economic leveling, continues to be a class-bound 
society, a fact reflected in the dichotomy of its contemporary literary out- 
o. Though the people’s literature, ‘‘mass entertainment,’’ remains 
argely insulated from “contemporary exposition of traditional culture” 
as represented by Auden and Spender, there are faint symptoms of fusion 
in the works of Frank Norman, Bill Naughton, and Brendan Behan. 


6. Maurer, Robert. “Of, By, and For E. E. Cummings,” pp. 281-287. 
Despite his pose as a simple soul, Cummings is a complex personality 
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who produces complex writings, a fact re-attested by publication of his 
95 Poems and of a collection of prose pieces titled E. E. Cummings: A 
Miscellany. Charles Norman’s new biography, The Magic-Maker: E. E. 
Cummings, while it supplies a modicum of interesting ty is distorted 
by its hero-worship approach. Better two-sided criticism of the poet has 
been supplied by John Peale Bishop, John Arthos, and Alfred Kazin. 

— Hubert Smith 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCIII:1, January 1959. 


7. Bush, Douglas. ‘Sex in the Modern Novel,” pp. 73-75. The current 
emphasis on sex in the novel is misguided, narrow, and tedious. Sex 
as salvation has become standardized and boring in both manner and 
matter of treatment. Telling all is no substitute for imaginative under- 
standing and communication, for sex is after all not everything, and 
modern writers would do well to get away from their one-sided portrayal 


of life. 


8. Ellis, H. F. ‘The Niceties of Plagiarism,” pp. 76-78. The accidental 
similarity between a scene in Rider Haggard’s Allan Quartermain and a 
scene in Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd suggests the possibility 
that almost everything is plagiarism to some extent. ‘“Misappropriations 
can even go so far as to include a writing style as well as schemes and 
inventions.” 


9. Weeks, Edward. ‘The Peripatetic Reviewer,” pp. 79-82. Although 
it would appear that English is deteriorating in America, here and there 
are groups, led by inspiring teachers, throwing off sparks in their writing. 
To prevent the spread of apathy, various means—reading aloud, culti- 
vating interest in words, encouraging teachers to arouse curiosity and a 
zest for books in their students—should be exploited. 


, CCIII:2, February 1959. 


10. Origo, Iris. ‘Biography, True and False,” pp. 37-42. It is impossible 
for even the most painstaking biographer not to betray his subject. The 
mere ordering of materials for artistic J ries distorts the picture, while 
of course suppression, invention, bias, and error can add to the falseness 
of the portrayal. Different times have had different views on the scope 
and functions of the biographer, but for all biographers the requirements 
remain the same: information, intelligence, intuition, and insight. With 
these he may give the world the occasional glimpse of truth about his 
subject which makes his task worth-while. 


, CCIII:3, March 1959. 


11. MacLeish, Archibald. “The Poet and the Press,” pp. 40-46. Poetry 
and journalism are not — Both have their artistic conventions, 
disciplines, and forms, and both select and order experience—but with 
different standards of truth and comprehension. All the arts, journalism 
as well as poetry, are committed to satisfying the human need for re- 
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creation of the experience of the real physical world. Even the most 
fanciful poetry is “‘real,” as real as the facts of journalism. Journalism 
differs from poetry in its focus: it concentrates on the look of things, 
not their feel. To correct the dangerous modern dislocation between 
these two, between knowing and feeling, we need to recover the virility 
of the imagination, to learn again to feel the facts of life. 


, CCIII:5, May 1959. 


12. Knopf, Alfred A. “For Henry with Love: My Friendship with 
Mencken,” pp. 50-54. This collection of anecdotes, observations, remin- 
iscences, at letters reveals the brilliance, learning, warmth, energy, gen- 
erosity, and sentimentality of Mencken the private man. 


CCIII:6, June 1959. 


13. Kazin, Alfred. ‘The Causes Go, the Rebels Remain,” pp. 65-67. 
Brendan Behan’s working-class background has freed him from literary 
convention, as Behan has identified himself not with the abstract cause 
of art but with the profane explosive speech of the streets. Behan trusts 
to speech in his works in order to ye er judgment, in order to retain 
the contradictions of his life as professional Irish rebel and hilarious 
critic of the Irish rebel. As Borstal Boy reveals, Behan is not only in- 
tensely and cynically aware of the life about him, but also one of its most 
vital reflectors. 


14, Paris, Jean. ‘The Three Sons in Hamlet,” pp. 68-76. “Hamlet is 
the final phase in a three-act tragedy begun by the slaying of Fortinbras, 
continued by the murder of Hamlet’s father, and further complicated by 
the killing of Polonius.” Hamlet must die as a kind of atonement for 
his father’s sin in killing old Fortinbras, and his progress towards death 
is strangely paralleled and illuminated by the actions and fate of Laertes. 
Thus three fathers are to be avenged, and it is inevitable that Fortinbras, 
a kind of mean between Hamlet and Laertes, should ultimately triumph 
and restore unity and harmony to a discordant world. This kind of triune 
representation “had become fashionable at the time [of Hamlet} through 
the philosophy of the Rosicrucians” and the alchemists. 


——, CCIV:1, July 1959. 


15. Kazin, Alfred. “Lady Chatterley in America,” pp. 34-36. The near- 
exclusice devotion to all kinds of sex by contemporary magazines and 
novels suggests that Lawrence’s ecstatic faith in the holiness of physical 
love is quite out-of-date. Yet American ignorance and fear still brand 
Lady Chatterley as immoral. However, the contempt of passion for ide- 
ology is the real sense—for some the real crime—of this book in 1959. 
Thus Lawrence’s call to social reform and personal salvation through love 
is essentially political. Such was Lawrence’s dedication to his ideal that 
it is impossible to call pornographic his exultant rendering of it. 


, CCIV:2, August 1959. 


16. Moore, Doris Langley. “The Burning of Byron’s Memoirs,” pp. 27- 
37. On Byron’s death, John Cam Hobhouse, Douglas Kinnaird, and Sir 
Francis Burdett formed a plan to destroy the manuscript of his Memoirs 
which Byron had foolishly entrusted to Thomas Moore. With the grudg- 
ing acquiesence of sister Augusta and with the ready encouragement of 
Lady Byron and others, Hobhouse, impelled by a desire for victory over 
the insecure Moore, prevailed upon the poet to surrender the work, 
which, after much conflict, was burnt out of hand. This action, for which 
Moore paid dearly, undoubtedly convinced the public that disclosures of 
unusual wickedness had been destroyed. 


17. Smith, Bradford. “Dorothy Canfield Fisher,” pp. 73-77. Dorothy 
Fisher’s dedicated life as well as her writings was centered on love. Al- 
though residing in rural Vermont, the Fishers remained quite engaged 
in the world’s affairs, and Dorothy’s concern for others involved her 
throughout her life, in such matters as education, racial understanding, 
and women’s rights on every level. Into this busy life she still managed 
to cram the writing of more than 40 books. 


, CCIV:3, September 1959. 


18. Brinnin, John Malcolm. “Gertrude Stein in Paris,” pp. 34-40. In 
this first of two excerpts from a full-scale biography, Gertrude Stein 
is portrayed getting The Making of Americans published, brooding over 
the disparity between her fame and the inconsequential number of her 
published works, receiving William Carlos Williams, presiding over her 
salon and its art works, meeting T. S. Eliot, making friends with Edith 
Sitwell, and delivering talks at Cambridge and Oxford. 


, CCIV:4, October 1959. 


19. Brinnin, John Malcolm. “Gertrude Stein in America,” pp. 98-106. 
On her triumphant return to America in 1934, Gertrude Stein showed 
herself a confident master of reporters and critics. Famous, even notor- 
ious, she soon fell in love with her native land. She lectured at Chicago 
(where she explained her famous “rose” proposition); she toured the 
country, met important people, and did interesting things; but, in spite 
of fame and widely sympathetic newspaper attention, her books still 
did not sell. America could not take her seriously. Finally, she was driven 
back to a troubled contemplation of the nature and value of her own 
identity. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII:9, May-August 1959. 


20. Quesenberry, W. D., Jr. ‘Ellen Glasgow: A Critical Bibliography,” 
pp. 201-206. Planned “to bring up to date and include omissions from 
William H. Ely’s list . . . and to separate the chaff from the wheat in 
the secondary source listings,” this list does not include “the wealth of 
unpublished material” given to the University of Virginia in May, 1955. 
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21. Stratman, C. S. V., and Carl J., comp. “Unpublished Dissertations 
in the History and Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957: Part III,” pp. 214- 
216. This list continues with works on 17th-century authors, general 
works and works on specific authors of the 18th century, and the begin- 
ning of a list for the 19th century. (To be continued.) 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


CATHOLIC WORLD, Anril 1959. 


22. McDonnell, Thomas P. “From Ben Hecht to Pasternak,” pp. 39-43. 
Ben Hecht recently proclaimed ‘‘the petering out of Christianity” and 
the end of belief in the soul and its survival after death. Almost at the 
same time Pasternak (Doctor Zhivago) was affirming the reality of Christ 
and of immortality, but his voice—‘the voice of the human conscience” 
—Russia silenced. Yet Russia allowed three almost anonymous scientists 
to receive their Nobel Prizes. A century ago Matthew Arnold predicted 
that men will require humane letters all the more as “the results of 
science . . . relate to the need in man for conduct and to the need in him 
for beauty.” 


, June 1959. 


23. Graef, Hilda. “Marriage and Our Catholic Novelists,” pp. 185-190. 
As it is presented by some contemporary Catholic writers, marriage is 
horrible, or boring, or, when satisfactory, “necessarily sinful.” Their treat- 
ment reflects 2nd-century Gnosticism, Manicheism, the Cathari, Jansen- 
ism, and the sin mysticism noticeable in Luther. It implies a horror 
of body and stresses the probability of sin. The Church holds that mar- 
riage is essentially good though second to celibacy. The effect of Mauriac’s 
attitude toward the physical aspect of marriage and the ‘impossible’ 
nature of its bond lowers man’s dignity as a rational being in a material 
body. Nor does it reflect the teaching that man is created in the image 
of God. Catholics and non-Catholics achieve the divine purpose of 
marriage oftener than these novelists suggest. 


24. Duprey, Richard A. “Tennessee Williams’ Search for Innocence,” 
pp. 191-194. Tennessee Williams’s recent plays reveal characters “hotly 
seeking something beautiful in a world that destroys the sensitive and 
the lost.” Sweet Bird of Youth, for instance, rich in symbols and deistic 
in nature, asks when answers will come to man’s eternal questions. 
Chance Wayne (Sweet Bird of Youth) and Val Xavier (Orpheus De- 
scending) hope to find a lasting value beyond the senses. 


25. Coffey, Thomas P. “Belloc: Tiger on the Doorstep,” pp. 217-223. 
Intellectuals ignore Hilaire Belloc. They allege that he was dogmatic, 
that he used history inaccurately, and that he espoused causes regarded 
as too far to the right. His excesses, however, fed men to re-examine 
their religious positions. Belloc battled to make the secular world listen 
and the Catholic world speak. His exaggerations enabled him to make 
his point, but he loved the truth as any humanist must. The variety of 
his interests leaves today’s specialist suspicious and breathless. 


26. Dooley, D. J. “The Strategy of the Catholic Novelist,” pp. 300-304. 
The career of Evelyn Waugh demonstrates what a novelist must do to 
avoid being damned as a teller of pious tales. Waugh’s early books did 
not evidence his Catholicism. In 1944 Edmund Wilson endorsed Waugh 
as a comic genius. Two years later he condemned Brideshead Revisited 
as a ‘Catholic tract.” Since then he has shown little kindness for Waugh’s 
work, which has not increased in religiosity. Other critics also stress 
Waugh’s religion rather than his shortcomings. The modern world is 
interested in tension rather than in finality—belief. It will not agree that 
the Church is a haven for mankind. To depict sanctity (depravity is easier 
to write of), the Catholic novelist must introduce the temptations that 
afflict it. He must shock readers into awareness of how chaotic society 
becomes without spiritual values and how grace is to be found in unex- 
pected places. 


, September 1959. 


27. Schuster, Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B. ‘Poets Have Always Failed,” 
pp. 453-456. Dante, Chaucer, Vergil, and Hopkins have left evidence 
that they were dissatisfied with their work. All in all, “the best a poet 
can do is to try but he will never complete the expression he aspires 
to,” because ‘‘no one, not even a poet . . . can keep up with the scattering 
or compass the One who scatters.” 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


CHELSEA REVIEW, No. 2, Autumn 1958. 


28. Schneider, Alan. ‘‘Waiting for Beckett: A Personal Chronicle,” pp. 
3-20. As the American director of Samuel Beckett’s plays, Schneider 
gives details of his productions and his friendship with Beckett, who 
assisted him in pre-production planning. Beckett, ‘a paradoxical com- 
bination of a Frenchman’s fundamental ‘commitment’ to life and an Irish- 
man’s basic good nature . . . has written some of the most terrifying 
and beautiful prose of the twentieth century.” Beckett answers ‘“Who 
or what does Godot mean?” by “If I knew, I would have said so in the 
play.” “Beckett's B ga stay in the bones. There is the constant assertion 
of man’s will, and spirit, his sense of humor, as the only bulwarks against 


despair.” 
—John O. Waller 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Series V, No. 3, September 1959. 


29. Frost, John Eldridge. “The Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett,” pp. 38- 
44. The volume of Miss Jewett’s letters in print makes desirable a sur- 
vey of those letters already published and those held in manuscript form 
in libraries. Miss Jewett was a prolific correspondent and a great number 
of her letters have been preserved. (A checklist is presented of eight 
printed sources, containing 288 letters, together with the names of the 
recipients. Another checklist similarly identifies holding in 38 libraries 


att 
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1959. 


with a total of 1759 letters. Of this total, 1026 are preserved by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston; and 
482 are held by Harvard University.) 


30. Nye, George P. “Jewett and the Juvenile Critics,” pp. 45-48. In 
1906, Sarah Orne Jewett wrote two letters to Mr. Samuel Thurber and 
his high school English class at Newton, Massachusetts, in answer to 
comments from the students which “obviously distressed the gentle in- 
valid in South Berwick.” She points out that youthful readers are more 
concerned with the “type rather than the incident of human nature,” s° 
that her stories must be “difficult for boys and girls like these.” She 
praises the students for their “uncommon clearness” and their gift for 
“enjoying what they read,” though in her second letter she finds some of 
their comments hard to understand. (Both letters are printed in full.) 


31. Cary, Richard. “Jewett’s Cousins Charles and Charlie,” pp. 48-58. 
Sarah Orne Jewett was related, on her mother’s side, to the early New 
England family which descended from Edward Gilman. Little has been 
written of her close association with the contemporary members of this 
“notable and numerous clan.” Bowdoin College has preserved 16 letters 
that help prevent this a from becoming obscure and permit 


“partial recreation of yet another facet of Miss Jewett’s mode de vie.” 
— Nelson A. Ault 


CRITIC, XVIII:1, August-September 1959. 


32. Brady, Leo. “Theatre” (from the symposium ‘‘A Report on American 
Culture,” sponsored by the Thomas More Assoc. and the Dept. of Library 
Science, Rosary College), pp 8-11, 73. The playwright of the fifties is 
handicapped by what he “inherited”: a heavily materialistic philosophy 
from the nineteenth century and a view of the drama which is basically 
scientific. He believes that by “digging” into the brutalities of life he 
will come up with some kind of truth. And such “digging” is what is 
most apparent in today’s psychological dramas. What is least apparent 
is “imaginative fire.” There are individual playwrights who are “not 
entirely’’ of the dominant, materialistic tradition. Wilder, Fry, and Eliot 
are “in the Christian tradition.” They reflect their time “by reflecting 
that part of it which runs counter to the prevailing trend.” And because 
of their work, Brady is optimistic about the future of the theater. 


33. Flood, Charles B. ‘‘Literature”’ (from the symposium “A Report on 
American Culture,” sponsored by the Thomas More Assoc. and the Dept. 
of Library Science, Rosary College), pp. 27-30, 76-77. Today’s literary 
artist has “form without content, style without idealism, ambition with- 
out direction,” and he is not at all convinced that he is going to influence 
anybody or accomplish anything. The literary artist (overwhelmed by the 
complexities of modern life) proves too tentative. The writer must 
regain the realization that he ‘‘must explain Man to Himself.” The writer 
must recognize the spirit of man; he must not lose sight of the fact that 
“externals may change,” but the human spirit needs explanation and 
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illumination. If the writers regain such a position, they will have a “sense 
of mission” and “‘our literature and our country will profit by the result.” 


, XVIII:2, October-November 1959. 


34. Gross, Seymour L. “Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 11-13, 80-82. A 
close scrutiny of All the King’s Men shows that “the key concept in 
Warren’s work is original sin, some radical imperfection in the human 
condition.’”” Adam Stanton represents the “Man of Idea,’ desirous of 
doing good “without taking the risks of his humanity.” The Man of 
Idea “‘generates an abstract ideal which he can worship free of the com- 
plexities of an embarrassing reality.” His moral opposite, Willie Stark, 
“the Man of Fact,” denies any transcendent principle of value and oper- 
ates solely on the basis of price. The conflict between Adam and Willie 
is inevitable; they are “doomed to destroy each other.” Their fate is 
heightened by Jack Burden’s sensitive reaction to the consequences of 
their distortions, and we learn as Jack does “that unless a man commit 
himself to ‘the convulsion of the world’ and accept the infinite responsi- 
bilities of that commitment, he will squander his capacity to create that 


goodness which is his glory and his power.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


DICKENSIAN, LV:327, January 1959. 


35. Staples, Leslie C. “48 Doughty Street: Dickens Negotiates,”’ pp. 5-9. 
Three deeds in a parcel sold at Sotheby’s in 1958 show that Dickens in 
April 1837 was in residence at 48 Doughty Street after making an offer 
through Thomas Handisyde to Edward Banks, the lawyer son of the 
property's trustee. In July 1839 he contemplated removal; in November 
he complained specifically about the drains, offering to move out before 
his rent expired in March and to sell some of his furniture to Banks. 


36. Peyrouton, N. C. ‘The Eytinge Portrait,” pp. 9-12. American adver- 
tising by James T. Fields of the works of Dickens did not use the Gurney 
photographs but rather illustrations made by Sol Eytinge, Jr., known as 
a genre painter and illustrator. A lithographic portrait was advertised in 
The Atlantic Advertiser and Miscellany, February 1868, which Frederick 
Kitton asserted must have been based on a portrait by Eytinge, who used 
a photograph and personal visits to Dickens during his tour for his 
sources. The original painting, now located in the collection of Henry 
R. Benjamin, may possibly be dated before the Gurney photographs made 
in December 1867. 


37. Reed, James. “The Fulfillment of Pip’s Expectations,” pp. 12-18. 
The reunion of Pip and Estella in Great Expectations was not as origin- 
ally planned, but despite the objection of critics this conclusion is hom- 
ogenous with the rest of the novel. From the first scene in which Pip, 
wandering in bleak and hostile nature, must abet the criminal, the story 
implies a foreordained future, involving for Pip a double duty and 
irreconcilable loyalties. Pip’s apprenticeship commences just as he meets 
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Estella, who incites him to rebel against commonness personified in 
the despised Joe. Upon the arrival of his expectations, Pip finds himself 
bound to Jaggers’s world of misery and crime. In the meeting with Es- 
tella after a tour of the prison with Wemmick, Pip becomes aware of 
his absolute love for her ard also the binding destiny which governs 
them. Later he compares his mind during this meeting with Estella with 
his feeling of the abyss between her pride and the convict Magwitch. 
When he confesses to Miss Havisham his unworthiness, realizing that 
Magwitch has been a better man than he has been to Joe, he becomes 
reconciled to his life. After assuming responsibility with Herbert Pocket, 
he still must follow the imperatives of his own nature by a union with 
Estella, to whom he is irresistably drawn. 


38. Peyrouton, N. C. “Rapping the Rappers: More Grist for the Biog- 
raphers’ Mill,” pp. 19-30. There were three phases of Dickens’s struggle 
with the spiritualists: the first (1852-59) including, while he was editor 
of Household Words, an exposé of Mrs. W. R. Hayden and the subse- 
quent antagonism of The Spiritual Telegraph, the second (1859-70) in- 
volving a fight with The Spiritual Magazine of London while he edited 
All the Year Round, the third (1870-78) being a posthumous _—_ 
when Dickens was claimed as a witness for mediums. Through friend- 
ship with John Elliotson, Dickens became interested in mesmerism, which 
he learned on his first American trip. Dickens’s attack in “The Ghost of 
the Cock Lane Ghost’ was challenged by the supporters of spiritualism, 
including John Ashburnen, who proclaimed Mrs. Hayden to be quietly 
dignified in her mediumship and naively unconscious of any possibility of 
fraud. Dickens, in his letters to James White, scoffed at the spirit mes- 
sages, considering them inexplicably foolish. After refusing to meet 
David Home, the celebrated medium, Dickens temporarily closed his 
attacks with a satire, ‘“Well-Authenticated Rappings,” in Household 
Words, February 1858. (To be continued.) 


39. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans,” Part IV, pp. 36-44. 
Dickens reached Doncaster in September 1857 on a walking tour. Here 
he saw Charles Kean’s Princess's Company on September 14 and possibly 
during his stay met Maria and Ellen Ternan, members of the company, 
who were with their mother and sister Fanny. Later in the same year, 
Maria opened on Christmas at the Lyceum as a princess in Lalla Rookh 
and a singing witch in a musical Macbeth. When Dillon’s unfortunate 
management ended the Lyceum, she changed to the Strand Theatre. 
Fanny meanwhile appeared in the singing role of Julia in an adaptation 
of Guy Mannering at the Standard Theatre. Dickens suggested that she 
study music in Italy, offering his assistance for training in Florence. (To 
be continued.) 


40. Lane, Lauriat, Jr “Dickens and the Double,” pp. 47-55. Dickens 
used double figures in Chuzzlewit, Bradley Headstone, and John Jasper. 
Jonas Chuzzlewit exemplifies the split consciousness of the internal 
double, becoming ‘fearful of and for himself” after he commits murder. 
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The external double, identified with an independent character who takes 
on an allegorical meaning through a symbolic pattern, appears in Our 
Mutual Friend. Headstone, mechanically decent on the surface, loses his 
self-command when hearing of Lizzie Hexam’s engagement to Wrayburn. 
Having decided on murder, he encounters his double, Rogue Riderhood, 
a criminal without morals, convinced he cannot be drowned. Copying 
Rogue’s clothing, Headstone strikes Eugene. Caught by Rogue, Head- 
stone confronts the taunting double at the Lock, seizes him, and drags 
him down into the water, thus carrying his evil self with him. Jasper 
represents an internal double, whose scattered consciousness is created 
by opium addiction, but inwardly personifies his struggle to protect and 
to harm Edwin. He is not a personification of Dickens’s own problems 
or a symbol of England, but a study in disassociated personality, his two 
ery of consciousness being intended to split at the end under his own 
guilt. 


41. Carlton, William J. ‘“Dickens’s Debut in America,” pp. 55-56. Notes 
are given on the first American appearance in print of Dickens’s writings, 
either on March 29, 1834, in The New-Yorker or on the same date in 
The Albion of New York. 


42. Hill, T. W. “Notes on Great Expectations,” pp. 57-59. (To be 
continued. ) 


, LV:328, May 1959. 


43. Greenhalgh, Mollie. “Edwin Drood: The Twilight of a God,’ pp. 
68-75. Although Dickens is usually scornful of old buildings, Cloister- 
ham, depicted toward the end of his life, is treated sympathetically. The 
pee which dominates the novel, is neither a ghost place nor a scene 
of glossy sentimentality such as the settings of Oliver Twist and The Old 
Curiosity Shop. Perhaps in presentiment of his own death, Dickens gives 
a warm picture of real characters; indeed, Rosa Bud is only the second 
real woman drawn in his novels. Descriptions, such as those of Bertha’s 
dwelling or the choir leaving the cathedral, the latter paralleled by the 
old church in Keats’s “The Eve of St. Mark,” are poetic. Dickens's style, 
as a result of his exhaustion and poor health, is perfect simplicity. Christ- 
mas, rather than being a time of revelry, is the date of Edwin’s disappear- 
ance and presumed murder. As Richard Baker has noted, Dickens’s de- 
thronement of the family ideal led to a need to depose Christmas as a 
joyous occasion. The plot, suggested by a story in All the Year Round, 
has fewer irrelevancies and less clutter of characters than Dickens’s other 
plots. 


44. Peyrouten, N. C. “Rapping the Rappers: More Grist for the Biog- 
raphers’ Mill,” pp. 75-89. Dickens, replying to his former contributor, 
William Howitt, asserted that he was unprejudiced on the subject of 
ghosts but had never had proof offered sane, calm witnesses. Re- 
newed war over spiritualism broke out in January 1860 with a Howitt- 
inspired editorial in The Spiritual Magazine, noting Dickens’s frequent 
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employment of ghosts in his stories. The struggle continued during 
1863 with Dickens’s attacks on Howitt, Home, and spiritualism, con- 
cluding with Dickens’s weary assertion in 1864 that spiritualism did 
not accord with his “ ‘reverence for the mystery of death.’”” Edwin 
Drood for the first time was a major work dealing with the supernormal. 
Possibly Edwin was to become a ghost or his spirit was to work through 
Tartar or Datchery or even Jasper, or possibly Jasper was a spiritualist. 
After Dickens died, The Banner of Light said that he would return, 
and Thomas P. Janes claimed to be guided by the spirit pen of Dickens 
in writing his Part Second of the Mystery of Edwin Drood by the Spirit 
Pen of Charles Dickens. 


45. Collins, P. A. W. “Dickens and the Ragged Schools,” pp. 94-109. 
In 1843 Dickens became interested in the Ragged School Union activities 
promoting the welfare of children. Dickens gave his support, and he 
also assisted Miss Coutts in her Urania Cottage for Homeless Women. 
However, Dickens disliked the Sabbatarianism, temperance, and zeal 
associated with the movement, and the presentations of Ragged Schools 
in his novels are satirical, his view of Evangelical efforts being em- 
bodied in Mrs. Jellaby and the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts. He did try to obtain a grant from the Govern- 
ment for the schools and pointed up the need for fewer Model Prisons 
and more schools. After 1852 his interest waned. 


46. Marley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans,” Part V, pp. 109-117. 
Maria Ternan appeared from April 1858 at the Strand Theatre in H. 
J. Byron’s burlesques of classics. Ellen appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, and then in Manchester, her roles usually being ‘‘walking 
ladies’ who entered for a short time to speak a few lines. After Mrs. 
Ternan accompanied Fanny to Italy to study voice under Pietro Ro- 
mani, Dickens had cause to assist the two girls remaining in England, 
when they were annoyed by the impertinent inquiries of a local police- 
man. In Florence Fanny met local society through Mrs. Trollope, her 
hostess, and became friendly with the younger members of the Trol- 
lope family. Although Ellen was noted as a refined actress, she never 
gave herself to her parts, and after a series of roles at the Haymarket 
she was replaced, her temperament being unsuited to the life of an 


actress. (To be continued.) 
—R. E. Wiehe 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIII:3, Autumn 1959. 


47. McCue, Daniel L., Jr. “A Newly Discovered Broadsheet of Swift's 
Last Speech and Dying Words of Ebenezer Elliston,” pp. 362-368. Al- 
though this work has been included in Swift’s canon since Faulkner's 
1735 edition in Swift’s lifetime, no separate edition was known until 
recently when a contemporary broadsheet, designed for distribution 
on May 2, 1722, the day of Elliston’s execution, was discovered in the 
Harvard College Library. 
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48. Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘The Generation of 1830,” pp. 401-414. 
The generation of 1830 in the English-speaking world—that is, those 
born in 1809 and therefore age 21 in 1830 (Poe, Holmes, Lincoln, 
Darwin, FitzGerald, Gladstone, Tennyson)—bore the hallmark of ser- 
iousness developing from a fading romanticism. Their literary style 
expresses their feeling of cultural responsibility to the contemporary 
public and to the obligation of literary tradition. 


49. Bates, Madison C. “ ‘That Delightful Man’: A Study of Frederick 
Locker,” (concluded), pp. 444-470. Among the many and varied 
friends of Locker was George Eliot, to whom he devoted 12 pages of 
biographical sketch in My Confidences. One of his happiest associa- 
tions was with Oliver Wendell Holmes, although their riendship was 
epistolary for 28 years before they finally met in England in 1886. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LVII:4, July 1959. 


50. Lennard, Reginald. ‘“‘Mill—and Others—On Liberty,” pp. 342-348. 
A century after publication, John Stuart Mill’s “On Liberty’’ is still 
valuable, but its logic is indefensible in several important respects: its 
virtual assumption ‘“‘that liberty is the same thing as absence of re- 
straint’; its attempt to “fence off a definite sphere of private life which 
is no concern of other people’; and the oddity of its concrete examples 
of the dangers of state action. In places it strays close to the doctrine 
of “the ‘real’ will,” whereby a man may be coerced because his “true 
nature is rational. . . .; therefore he must really want what it is ra- 
tional to want.’ Mill may be profitably studied in contrast to Sir Isaiah 
Berlin’s recent essay Two Concepts of Liberty. 


51. Harding, Joan N. “Renan and Matthew Arnold: Two Saddened 
Searchers,” pp. 361-367. Numerous parallels existed between Arnold 
and Renan in both life circumstances and doctrines: their acute aware- 
ness of disharmony between themselves and their society, their personal 
religious problems, their bourgeois birth and intellectually aristocratic 
tendencies, their work in education, the poetic sensibility in their prose, 
their interest in Celtic mythology (Arnold learned much from Renan), 
and their respect for Hebraism. Renan finally disappointed Arnold by 
losing his early faith in the importance of conduct; but that loss was 
merely “the logical conclusion of the critical attitude Arnold himself 
had sought to foster in the England of the ’seventies. .. . If Arnold 
never probed the tragic futility of intelligence divorced from faith, it 
was because of his failure to think with the same startling penetration. 
He was saved from cynicism by the very inconsistency of his thinking.”’ 


—John O. Waller 


HUMANIST, XIX:1, January-February 1959. 


52. Post, Edward A. “Professional Critic vs.- Backslider,” pp. 56-57. 
Joseph Warren Beach’s The Making of the Auden Canon (1959) in- 


‘ 
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vestigates, through evidence in the poet’s Collected Poetry, 1945, Auden’s 
shift from the humanistic in his essay in I Believe (1938) to his current 
belief in the authority of church and state. Perhaps Auden’s work has 
shown, all along, more exhibitionistic performance than ‘commitment 
to discovered insights.” 


, XIX:3, June 1959. 


53. Jones, Llewellyn. “Henry James and Spiritual Democracy,” pp. 156- 
164. James is still often critically misrepresented. The novelist’s own 
Prefaces reveal him to be not a realist but a symbolist. James’s careful 
study of his brother William’s radical empiricism kept him from form- 
ing a reasoned social philosophy. Nevertheless, guided by his acute 
sensibility, he became a spiritual democrat. Far from envious of the 
aristocrats he portrayed, he criticized them severely, as in The American; 
his social sympathies are shown in The Princess Cassamassima. No ivory 
tower escapist, James wrote to Grace Norton, ‘“We all live together, 
and those of us who love and know, live so most.” 


XIX:4, July-August 1959. 


54. Jones, Llewellyn. “Humanism Is Where You Find It,” pp. 245- 
246. Irving Howe’s anthology Modern Literary Criticism (1958) and 
George Abernethy’s The Idea of Equality: An Anthology (1959) both 
testify to the actual, if not acknowledged, strength of the humanist idea 
in our time. In the essays collected by Howe, Christian doctrine is no- 
where used as a norm, and T. S. Eliot and Allen Tate are probably 
the only critics out of the thirty two represented who have publically de- 
clared faith in Christianity. The essays in Abernethy’s book show that from 
the 17th century on, pleas for liberty have relied less and less on re- 


ligion, more and more on philosophy and science. 
—D. M. Murray 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (Foreign Literature), No. 3, 
March 1959. 

55. Orlova, R. “Choosing the Path,” pp. 210-214. The last novel of 

the American writer Albert Maltz (A Long Day in a Short Life) is a 

good and an interesting novel, although Maltz’s talent reveals itself 

more fully in his short stories. 


, No. 4, April 1959. 


56. Lanina, T. “Paradoxes of Graham Greene,” pp. 188-196. Lanina 
uses Greene’s own words to describe Greene’s work: “In all writers 
there occurs a moment of crystalisation, when the dominant theme is 
plainly expressed, when the private universe becomes visible even to 
the least sensitive readers.” However, “the private universe’ of the 
writer is determined by the events of the big world; this fact is best 
seen in The Quiet American. The Quiet American and Our Man in Ha- 
vana make it evident that important modern problems persistently invade 
Greene’s novels. 
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, No. 5, May 1959. 


57. Ivasheva, V. ‘“The Struggle Is Not Over Yet,” pp. 180-188. The 
polemics by British critics about the problems of the development of 
modern art include such topical problems as the relationship between 
artistic qualities and ideological content of a work of art, realism and 
antirealism, the progressive and the reactionary in art. The champions 
of modernism attack the alleged “documentalism’” and “utilitarianism”’ 
of realism. They do not see any other path of development for art but 
the registration of the artist’s subjective (and often irrational or intu- 
itive) impressions. A certain enlivening of English literature in recent 
years is in many respects due to the successes of the writers who real- 
istically develop social problems in their works (J. Wain, B. Davidson, 


D. Stewart). 
—TI. Katarsky 


JAMES JOYCE REVIEW, III:1-2, 1959. 


58. Carpenter, Richard, and Daniel Leary. ‘The Witch Maria,” pp. 
3-7. Supplementing the symbolic approach of Marvin Magalaner (in 
Magalaner-Kain, Joyce . . . ), the authors conclude that the heroine of 
“Clay’’ is unconsciously a selfish troublemaker. 


59. Cohn, Alan M., and H. K. Croessman. “Additional Supplement to 
James Joyce Bibliography, 1950-1959,”" pp. 16-39. About 400 items are 
listed. 


60. Connolly, Thomas. ‘Stephen Hero Revisited,” pp. 40-46. Joyce’s 
revisions were: (1) to isolate and emphasize his hero; (2) to modify 
Stephen’s rebellion against the church to one of passing to a broader 
plane of awareness. 


61. Elliott, John R., Jr. ‘Father Conmee and the Number of the Elect,” 
pp. 62-64. Joyce was aware of the controversially generous interpretation 
of Divine Grace in a book by Father Castelein. 


62. Kaplun, Marian H. “The Search for The Song the Sirens Sang,” 
pp. 51-53. Possibly Loesser and Alter’s “Ay, Ay, Ay, Dolores” is the 
one Joyce had in mind. 


63. Ober, P. C. ‘“‘Joyce’s Numerology .. . ,” pp. 53-56. The tenth 
episode of Ulysses is a microcosm of the novel because ten is a holy 
number, as eighteen (the total scenes) is lucky. 


64. O'Neill, Michael J. ‘The Date of ‘The Holy Office,” pp. 50-51. 
A lost Dublin edition of The Holy Office, dated September 1904, is 
mentioned in the manuscript diary of Joseph Holloway. 


65. Raleigh, John Henry. “ “Who was M’Intosh?’” pp. 59-62. “M’In- 
tosh” was probably Mr. Duffy, who was modelled on Stanislaus Joyce. 


By coincidence, a similar argument appears in John O. Lyons, ‘The 


Man in the Macintosh,” James Joyce Miscellany (1959), pp. 133-138. 


66. Wiggin, L. A. “The First Thunderword,” pp. 56-59. Over fifty 
linguistic echoes may be discerned in one word of Finnegans Wake. 


67. Wilson, Robert Anton. “Joyce and Tao,’”’ pp. 8-16. Taoist values 
of woman and water, of identity of opposites, and of a humor of genial 
bewilderment are noted in Finnegans Wake. 

— Richard M. Kain 


LANGUAGE, XXXV:2, April-June 1959. 


68. Ellegard, Alvar. ‘Statistical Measurement of Linguistic Relation- 
ship,” pp. 131-156. “Linguistic relationship has been measured statis- 
tically by means of the product-moment correlation coefficient, r. The 
linguistic meaning of various forms of this coefficient is discussed on 
the basis of a simplified model. . . . The most satisfactory statistic mea- 
sures degree of correspondence or similarity rather than relationship in 
the genetic sense. When applied to Indo-European data, the statistic 
yields results in good agreement with common philological judgment. . . . 
The statistical technique will both require and help to establish a taxonomy 
of languages.” 


LOCK HAVEN BULLETIN, I:1, 1959. 


69. Roth, George L. “Satire on the Schools, 1790-1820,” pp. 1-14. Ameri- 
can verse satirists of the infant republic (including Robert Treat Paine, 
William Branch, William Biglow, and Asa Humphrey) attacked public 
education in poems showing the influence of Pope and Butler. 


70. Betts, William W., Jr. “Moby Dick: Melville’s Faust,” pp. 31-44. 
Melville was thoroughly conversant with German literature, especially 
with Goethe; and, while there is no evidence he read Faust, there are 
passages in his writings which suggest that he did. Faust is one of the 
influences on the character of Ahab, and there are many correspondences. 
As Mephistopheles is really a projection of Faust’s own evil nature, 
similarly Fedallah the Parsee is Ahab’s Mephistopheles. The white whale 
represents truth, the unknowable; ‘Moby Dick is the tragedy of man’s 
inability to attain complete knowledge.” 


71. Isaacs, Neil D. ‘Ford Madox Ford and the Tietjens Fulfillment,” 
pp. 58-65. That Parade’s End is a single esthetic unity and superior to 

he Good Soldier can be shown in the subject matter and treatment of 
the novels. 


72. Ackerman, Catherine A. ‘“The Mysticism of Walt Whitman,” pp. 
66-72. Whitman was not a mystic in any sense of the term “mystic” gen- 
erally accepted among theologians; “Walt Whitman was ‘mystical’ only 
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in that he, like a number of other great 4 was privileged to enjoy 
a kind of consciousness which corresponds to the Illumination of the 


true mystic.” 
— S. J. Sackett 


MEANJIN, XVIII:2, July 1959. 


73. Lindsay, Jack. ‘The Novels,” pp. 146-172. Hurricane is the first of 
Vance Palmer’s novels to show the direction he was to go. With The 
Passage, moral ideas implicit in the earlier works become explicit, and in 
Daybreak they are shown in a still wider social perspective. Golconda, 
the first novel of Palmer’s great trilogy, builds with the same materials 
as Sanderson but builds better. Its subject is the conflict between the 
poetic and political ways of viewing life. Seedtime continues the story, 
which is concluded in The Big Fellow. The three books grow progres- 
sively narrower in focus. Though Palmer lacks humor, he has great 
powers of creating reality and of characterization; he “is a novelist of the 
stature to which we cannot deny the term greatness,” who gives expres- 
sion “‘to permanent aspects of the human condition.” 


74. Phillips, Arthur. ‘“The Short Stories,” pp. 173-181. Palmer’s short 
stories show deep love for Australia; they move from an anecdotal form 
to a psychological or symbolic emphasis. In his late stories the tone is 
objective and the subject is defeat, largely because he is recording the 
victory of city life over country. 


75. Macartney, Keith. ‘The Plays,” pp. 182-192. Palmer's plays suf- 
fer because he had no theatrical experience. The Black Horse and Hail 
Tomorrow are his best. 


76. Barnes, John. “The Man of Letters,” pp. 193-205. Though not ag- 
gressive about it, Palmer gave a significant lead to Australian writers 
with his mature novels of Australian life. A conscious stylist and moral 
realist, Palmer writes of “the values by which men fashion their lives.” 
As critic, he has been more influential than anyone since A. G. Stephens 
left the Bulletin in 1906. His ‘‘most substantial piece of crtical writing” 
is The Legend of the Nineties. 


77. Moore, T. Inglis. ‘Vance Palmer's Aid to Writers,” pp. 206-210. 
Palmer’s greatest influence on Australian literature was not in technique 
but in helping Australian writers to stand on their own feet artistically. 
He has aided individuals and has been active in the Fellowship of Aus- 
tralian Writers and the Commonwealth Literary Fund. 


78. Fitzpatrick, Brian. “The Palmer Pre-eminence,” pp. 211-217. Vance 
and Nettie Palmer are the Australian equivalents of the Académie Fran- 
caise because they have the power to stay young. One of their important 
contributions has been Nettie Palmer’s volumes of history and biography. 
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79. Hope, A. D., and others. ‘“The Prose of Nettie Palmer,” pp. 225- 
238. Mrs. Palmer's contributions to the literature, society and criticism 
of her time are discussed. Her background prepared her particularly 
well for her literary career. Fourteen Years shows how in the twenties 
and the thirties political concerns gradually killed writers’ faith in lit- 
erature as an ne in itself. 


80. Ward, Russell, and others. ‘““Vance Palmer: Homo Australiensis,” 
pp. 239-263. Vance Palmer's contributions to Australian life and letters 
are many and varied, ranging from his high critical standards and cre- 
ative effort to his work with Australian folklore. Concern with man 
in his social environment is a principal attribute of Palmer’s work. The 
distinguishing characteristic of both of the Palmers is their humanism. 


81. Hotimsky, C. M., and Walter Stone. ‘A Bibliographical Checklist,” 
pp. 264-269. The literary work of Vance and Nettie Palmer. 


82. Phillips, Arthur. ‘Vance Palmer,” pp. 270-271. Vance Palmer's 
death [which occurred while this issue was in preparation} leaves 


Australia grateful for his contribution to Australian life. 
—S. J. Sackett 


MODERN AGE, III:4, Fall 1959. 


83. The Burke Newsletter (No. 2, Fall 1959), pp. 437-441. Recent 
and forthcoming publications, recently completed Ph.D. and M.A. theses, 


and work in progress concerning Burke are described. 
— John O. Waller 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVI:1, August 1958. 


84. Blayney, Glenn H. ‘Convention, Plot, and Structure in The Broken 
Heart,’ pp. 1-9. Ford’s The Broken Heart, a play protesting the prac- 
tice of enforced marriage in 17th-century society, emphasizes, in the 
happy marriage of Prophilus and Euphranea, the view that only a mar- 
riage rag ge by free choice, love, and family consent will prosper. 
Tragedy for Penthea and Orgilus and for Calantha and Ithocles results 
from enforced marriage, in violation of a betrothal contract. 


85. Kimpel, Ben, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. “The Geography and His- 
tory in Nostromo,” pp. 45-54. In Nostromo, Conrad presented the ge- 
ography vividly, but its treatment is not so accurate as he and some 
critics have asserted. The main outlines of the chronology are clear, 
but a few inconsistencies in the plot occasionally confuse the time-picture. 
The historical background is most vague and confused, suggesting that 
Conrad had no fixed idea of the history of the fictional country that 
provides the locale of the action. But all such inconsistencies become 
clear when one realizes that they represent the diverse and separate 
points of view of the individual characters. 
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86. Kolb, Gwin J. “The ‘Paradise’ in Abyssinia and the ‘Happy Valley’ 
in Rasselas,” pp. 10-16. The paradisaical “happy valley” of Rasselas 
owes its conception not to Father Lobos’ Voyage to Abyssinia, a work 
which Samuel Johnson had translated, but most probably to other works 
originating the tradition such as the analogous passages in Father Urreta’s 
history of Ethiopia (Spanish, 1610), or The Late Travels of S. Giacomo 
Barratti (1670), or Purchas His Pilgrimage (1613 and other later ed- 
itions). Other titles in English testify to the persistence in early English 
travel literature of the ‘happy valley’ tradition. Johnson drew from 
the romantic tradition of the Ethiopian paradise, even though he was 
familiar with the realistic one. But by depicting man’s unhappiness in 
such a place he felt that he could effectively impress upon his readers 
the futility of hoping for permanent happiness. Thus he gave Ais version 
of the ‘‘paradise’’ tradition. 


87. Lester, John A., Jr. ‘‘Prose-poetry Transmutation in the Poetry of 
John Davidson,” pp. 38-44. John Davidson’s journalistic writings pro- 
vided inspiration and details for much of his poetry. As time went on 
and his creative powers waned, Davidson leaned heavily on these prose 
sources, often copying from one medium to another without making any 
significant imaginative changes. A complete catalogue of prose sources 
for the poems is given. 


, LVII:1, August 1959. 


88. Wasiolek, Edward. “Croce and Contextualist Criticism,’ pp. 44-54. 
The theoretical critical position towards which Cleanth Brooks and other 
contextualist New Critics have been groping was at least a generation 
ago systematically worked out by Benedetto Croce. But the context- 
ualist critics are unaware of the resemblance between their work and 
Croce’s. Moreover, Croce’s work has been misunderstood by William 
K. Wimsatt and Cleanth Brooks in their recent history of criticism and 
by Murray Krieger in his article “Croce and the Recent Poetics of 
Organicism.” Two esthetic dilemmas have been clarified by Croce: the 
possibility of criticism of an inviolate and unparaphrasable ‘‘poetry,” 
and the possibility of using the standard of “complexity” if the term 
is also to suggest that life outside the art-work is included in the work 


itself. 

— Martin Kallich 
{The hiatus in AES coverage of MP (for which the present contributor 
is not responsible) will be filled in in subsequent issues. Ed.} 


MONTH, CCVIII, September 1959. 


89. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘Elizabeth Myers, 1912-47: An Appreciation,” 
pp. 165-171. From Critic, XVII:4, February-March 1959 [see AES, 
If:10, Item 1407}. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


RS 
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NATIONAL REVIEW, VII:18, August 15, 1959. 


90. Russell, Francis. “The Bard of Bromsgrove,” pp. 280-282. In 
reminiscences of Russell’s boyhood in Bromsgrove, A. E. Housman’s 
birthplace, an ancient resident discusses the Housman brothers: “Gamey 
lads they was. . . . Lawrence was the friendliest... . Alfred was cold, 
never had much to do with anyone.” 


, VII:20, August 29, 1959. 


91. Phelps, Robert. ““A Book of Revelations,” pp. 307-308. In an age 
when many poets have abjured earnest communication in favor of dec- 
orative or diverting word play, the poems of Robert Lowell are mem- 
orable for their serious, “clean, distinguished honesty.” ‘Lowell uses 
his own family tree as an image of the American culture . . . which has 
passed its finest hour.” 


, VII:22, September 12, 1959. 


92. Leonard, John. “Epitaph for the Beat Generation,” p. 331. The 
San Francisco ‘Beat’? movement is dead or moribund, prematurely 
finished by “‘the literary critics in their pursuit of prodigies’ and re- 
sulting lucrative success. ‘The Beat Generation was scrutinized to death.” 
Its failure proves that art must be produced by individuals, not movements. 


93. McFadden, J. P. “Howling in the Wilderness,” pp. 338-339. Re- 
ports a rambling interview with a “Beat” poet in Greenwich Village, 
who is proud that he reads no books. Perhaps the “Beats” are premon- 
itory of “a time when generations will indeed wander, searching for an 


order destroyed and but dimly remembered.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXII:3, September 1959. 


94. Budd, Louis J. “Twain, Howells, and the Boston Nihilists,” pp. 
351-371. Around 1890 the lectures and articles of George Kennan and 
the personal agitation of ‘Sergius Stepniak” enlisted Twain and, to a 
lesser extent, Howells in the cause of Russian freedom, as shown by 
analysis of their writing at the time as such revolutionary sources as 
Free Russia. Some literary effects are Howells’s “leftward swing” in 
the 1890's, the secondary theme of The American Claimant, and Twain's 
story “The Belated Russian Passport” and other writings. The back- 
ground of the interest and activity of Twain and Howells serves to 
explain their characteristic reactions to the Gorky incident, Twain mak- 
ing a grudging but orderly retreat and Howells, now with an almost 
total disbelief in violence, never really having accepted the Bolshevik. 


95. Morison, S. E. “Robert Carter’s Recollections of William H. Pres- 
cott,” pp. 372-388. ‘‘As a character sketch of the great historian, and 
as a meticulous account of his working schedule and methods, Cartet’s 
article,” a memorial tribute to Prescott by his former private secretary, 
reprinted from the Boston Journal for February 15, 1859, “is unique.” 
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96. Lydenberg, John, and Edwin H. Cady. ‘Essay Review: The Howells 
Revival: Rounds Two and Three,” pp. 394-407. Reviews of Edwin 
H. Cady, The Road to Realism and The Realist at War (by Lydenberg) 
and George N. Bennett, William Dean Howells, Olov W. Fryckstedt, 
In Quest of America, and Clara and Randolph Kirk (eds.), Criticism 
and Fiction and Other Essays (by Cady). Howells has been rescued 
from the oblivion of the 1920's, but he remains a respectable, enjoyable, 
but not very exciting novelist (Lydenberg). The critical volumes 
(“Round Three’) fill real needs, especially those of Fryckstedt and the 
Kirks, but such matters as Howells’s critical vocabulary, the relation 
between his democracy and his realism, etc., need exploration (Cady). 

— John C. Broderick 


NEW LEADER, XLII:31, August 31, 1959. 


97. Poster, William S. ‘Black Man’s Burden,” pp. 23-24. (Rev. of 
Richard Wright’s The Long Dream.) Though possessing a remarkable 
narrative gift, Wright over the years has achieved ‘‘no significant alter- 
ation in . . . approach to life or art.’’ He is chronically careless, fails 
to realize ‘a unified stylistic surface’ or to make his characters believable 
or “true to themselves, their place and their time.” For him “there seems 
to be no sense of any shaping value within the Negro world to give 
meaning to the Negro’s life.” 


, XLII:34, September 21, 1959. 


98. Lauter, Paul. “Lady C. With Love and Money,” pp. 23-24. Law- 
rence’s essential theme in Lady Chatterley’s Lover is not mere glorifica- 


tion of sex, “but that between love and money, we must choose love.” 
—John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, August 2, 1959. 


99. Allen, Walter. “London Town Is a Writer’s Club,” pp. 1, 16. For 
centuries English literary artists have been, or have seemed to be, con- 
centrated gregariously in London. In contrast, American literary life 
has pai to consist of solitaries isolated by more than space alone. In 
England the closed-circle appearance of the London group has prob- 
ably caused the recurring emergence of outside groups of younger 
writers attacking the established and respectable. In addition, the ex- 
tensive social life effects friendships that hinder sharp and critical 
analyses of literary works produced by the artists and analyzed by their 
friends. But isolationism too can distort genius by causing the writer 
to feel he is entirely responsible for contemporary literature and by 
eliminating the easy-going tone of a man talking to his peers. Recog- 
nition of peers, existent in London’s gregarious society, gives a writer 
a touchstone and a standard. 


100. Hillyer, Robert. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Santayana has great 
range and, despite his disdain of modern man, should become increas- 
ingly popular as prose stylist and poet. His neglect by anthologists 
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and critics has left the potential audience for his poetry ignorant of its 
existence. His sonnet sequence is, without doubt, one of the great sonnet 


sequences. 


, August 9, 1959. 


101. Janeway, Elizabeth. “Guardian of Middle-Class Honor,” pp. 1, 18. 
Cozzens, devoted to reason and logical behavior as basic values, arouses 
his critics to treat him as a moral symbol rather than a novelist. This is a 
valid reaction because he is a moralist, but he is also a good novelist 
creating a world so meaningful and real that it not only pleases his ad- 
mirers but also infuriates his critics. Though Cozzens’s style is clumsy, he 
can write good dialogue which deteriorates when he uses his characters 
to explain his moral purposes. Cozzens’s purposes are clear enough: to 
show the individual in society, to write “about the obligations, the hazards, 
the rebellious and painful accommodations of human beings to the way 
things—not are . . . but work: the way things work, the functioning of 
the world.” His heroes are men who understand this functioning and 
doggedly maintain it. When his heroes fail, society fails. But Cozzens 
has some serious limitations: first, he never explores the question, “What 
is power and why do we want it?”’; second, admiration for the achieve- 
ments of his heroes blinds him to what they do not achieve. 


, August 16, 1959. 


102. Furnas, J. C. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Many aspects of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s life and works lead one to suspect Charles Macomb Flandrau’s 
influence. Students of Fitzgerald have failed to detect this. 


, August 30, 1959. 


103. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. A biographer’s 
deepest concerns are, or should be, to make his subject live and to present 
a true picture. He must, to be more than superficial, distinguish between 
the public and the private man. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between truth and legend, yet the quality of biographies im- 
proves and interest in biography grows. This interest lends support to 
Harold Nicolson’s theory that a period such as ours of speculation, doubt 
or skepticism, leads to more interest in human behavior. As people ad- 
vance in age they read more biography. They become impatient with fic- 
tion ay does not “rise to the levels of truth about life’ they have dis- 
covered. 


——, September 13, 1959. 


104. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Crass commercialism 
of teenage reading and danas’ prevalence of illiteracy on the college 
level are two of the most cancerous growths in American life. Teenage 
books provide little to produce mental toughening and intellectual growth. 
A result is the ignorance of students on the college level. Fortunately, 
because we are aware of this ignorance today, thanks to the Russians in 
the Kremlin, there is hope. 
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105. Talese, Gay. ‘“The Case of Erle Stanley Gardner,” p. 51. Acknowl- 
edged kingpin among mystery writers, Gardner is one of the richest 
novelists in America. He has now finished his one hundredth book. His 
methods and rate of composition, his formula writing, the sales volume 
of his books—3,000,000 copies of The Case of the Lucky Legs—and his 
easy-to-read action stories explain his wealth. 


, September 20, 1959. 


106. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. George Meredith 
is probably less read today and has less chance of being revived than any 
other Victorian writer. Books live longest when they least depend upon 
the social and moral attitudes of the time in which they are written; we 
no longer are able to share Meredith’s feelings and convictions. We could 
forgive Meredith’s artificial and labored style if he had life in his novels 
that we could recognize and esteem. Meredith’s fate directly and in- 
tensely affects contemporary fiction and drama, which are so closely iden- 
tified with today’s mores. 


107. Mitgang, Herbert. ““A Talk with the Biographer of H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N,” pp. 5 and 20. Some details of Leo Rosten’s life and 
technique are given. 


, September 27, 1959. 


108. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Alfred Kazin 
comments upon how New York City has figured in American literature, 
but fails to mention the novelist who made the best try (Dos Passos in 
Manhattan Transfer) to compass the city in a single book. O. Henry 
pictured the city’s face in his short stories. Whitman was the first great 
American writer to discover the city as the popular symbol of America. 
Farrell’s Studs Lonigan series does not oan for Chicago as The Late 
George Apley does for Boston. 

— M. F. Orth 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XIII:4, March 1959. 


109. Miller, James E., Jr. ““Redburn and White Jacket: Initiation and 
Baptism,” pp. 273-293. Melville’s Redburn and White Jacket may be 
taken as a single whole, bound together in “‘conception, spirit, and theme.” 
The two stories represent the development of one protagonist: his initial 
isolation of innocence or “self-righteous goodness,” his introduction into 
the evil of the world, and—as he discards the jacket of assumed virtue— 
his final acceptance of “his place in the sinful brotherhood of mankind.” 
Redburn treats the novice on his first voyage; White Jacket deals with 
the experienced sailor and his baptism in the sea of life, taking the evil 
with the good. The world is found wanting, but virtue must mix in the 
world. Redburn-White Jacket surrenders his innocence to find his soul. 


110. Broderick, John C. ‘Nature, Art, and Imagination in The Spoils 
of Poynton,” pp. 295-312. Commentators have paid insufficient at- 
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tention to Henry James’s The Spoils of Poynton “as another of James's 
‘fables of the artist’... .” Life without art is worth something, “ ‘but 
art without life is a poor affair.’”” The central consciousness of the novel 
is the paradoxical Fleda Vetch who, ‘despite her shortcomings,’ symbol- 
izes James’s first een of art, the “realization of ‘imagination’ or ‘in- 
sight.’’’ Fleda’s relationship to Owen Gereth represents the aesthetic, 
rather than merely moral, importance of art to common life—to impose 
form on “clumsy life.’”” Owen Gereth is life ‘‘at its simplest and most 
inclusive.” Mrs. Gereth, lacking humane insight, suggests the poverty of 
art feeding on itself. Mona Brigstock, for ‘‘James, who believed that art 
is expression,” is the inexpressive and militant philistine. 


111. Karl, Frederick R. ‘The Rise and Fall of Under Western Eyes,” 
Pp. 313-327. Joseph Conrad’s Under Western Eyes exhibits “elements 
of literary greatness” despite its “only occasionally intricate narra- 
tive” and lack of Conrad’s usual “variety and range” of character. Con- 
rad “pioneered the a detective novel in English,” but he also sup- 
plied “psychological depth to otherwise superficial political and social 
activity.’” Conrad was interested in man’s social rather than political role. 
Razumov, the center of Under Western Eyes, is an “outcast from normal 
society rather than . . . from the Russian political scene.” The exclu- 
sively political sections of the novel offend the aesthetic whole, which 
properly is concerned with the ‘‘psychological inevitability’ of Razumov’s 
conflict between intellect and feeling, betrayal and identity, rising to a 
climax in Razumov’s self-abasement before Haldin’s sister. The novel’s 
“conclusive element” is irony evoked by the juxtaposition of character, 
recurrence of images, recall of antecedent contexts that are a “key part 
of Conrad’s novelistic art.” 


112. Mills, Gordon. “The Symbolic Wilderness: James Fenimore Cooper 
and Jack London,” pp. 329-340. Both Cooper and London associated 
freedom, purity, and strength with the wilderness and decadence with 
civilization, yet both respected the refinement of civilization in contrast 
to the crudity or anarchy of the wilds. In spite of his similar view of 
the wilderness, London, ‘“‘with his materialistic outlook,” exhibits im- 
portant differences from Cooper. London’s wilderness is a spiritual 
wasteland, lacking Cooper’s transcendent Good Spirit. London treats 
the benefits of life close to nature with less restraint, but he allows Elam 
Harnish (Burning Daylight) to enjoy the material advantages of civ- 
ilization and portrays a wilderness “incapable of providing the deep... 
satisfaction of Cooper's” except for a completely savage creature. Lon- 
don attempted to “integrate the freedom and honesty of the wilderness 
with the gentility of civilized society,” seeking to counteract the spirit- 
ual losses of the wilderness with an infusion of human kindliness. 


113. Powers, Lyall. “Mr. James’s Aesthetic Mr. Nash—Again,” pp. 341- 
349. Oscar Cargill’s argument that Gabriel Nash in The Tragic Muse 
is a charitably satirical portrait of Oscar Wilde rests on the “assumption 
that Nash has no structural purpose in the novel... .”” Although Wilde 
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is an ingredient, James himself is largely the source for Nash. In the 
structure of the novel—at least ‘in part, James’s metaphoric projection 
of his problem of deciding to give up novel writing to become a play- 
wright"’—Gabriel Nash represents the aesthetic life, ‘the indestructible 
and immortal essence of art... .” As “‘a sort of angelic messenger of 
the god of art,” Gabriel makes Nick Dormer aware of his “artistic bur- 
den” and helps him to realize the importance of “being faithful to his 
own essential nature.” 


114. Moore, John Robert. “An Imperfection in the Art of Henry James,” 
pp. 351-356. James’s belief “that insight is far more important than 
factual knowledge, and that . . . personal impressions are the essence 
of experience” serves him well when he deals with familiar material. 
However, his narrow Parisian experience and his ignorance of the Amer- 
ican West, the Civil War, and business vitiate the characterization of 
Christopher Newman, distort the cultural, social, and historical back- 
ground of The American, and produce an arbitrary, badly motivated 


plot. 


115. Drew, Philip. “A Significant Incident in Pride and Prejudice,” 
pp- 356-358. Darcy’s successful effort to prevent his sister Georgiana 
from eloping with the fortune-hunting Wickham explains his initial 
coldness to Elizabeth Bennet, his condescending proposal to her, and 
his ready sympathy when Lydia elopes with Wickham. Elizabeth’s new 
understanding of Darcy is caused by the removal of her own prejudice, 
not by a change in Darcy’s character. ‘The incident of Georgiana” 
shows “how Jane Austen’s . . . concern for detail reinforces the structure 
of her novels.” 


, XIV:1, June 1959. 


116. Hagan, John. “The Divided Mind of Anthony Trollope,” pp. 1-26. 
Behind Trollope’s clear description of mid-Victorian society lie “the 
unconscious, unarticulated perplexities’” of his mind that reflect “the 
deeper currents of the age.” In particular, his treatment of individual 
social advancement and the marriage of convenience reveals the ‘‘am- 
bivalence and evasiveness . . . induced by the social and moral uncer- 
tainties of the period.” Torn between his emotional commitment to 
conservatism and the “more rational, utilitarian, and liberal bent of his 
temperament,” Trollope never resolved his basic ambivalence between 
his regard for aristocratic dignity and his recognition of economic ne- 
cessity (Dr. Thorne); the Senator’s ‘Logic, Rationalism, Utilitarianism” 
and Lord Rufford’s ‘“Tradition, Custom, Picturesqueness” (The Ameri- 
can Senator); his conventional Victorian condemnation of marriage for 
money and his compassionate characterization of Lady Mabel Grex 
(The Duke's Children). Trollope’s return to convention stifles his 
“ability to seize experience boldly.’ 


117. Wheeler, Otis B. “Four Versions of The Return of the Native,” 
pp. 27-44. An exhaustive collation of the seven printings of The Re- 
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turn of the Native authorized by Thomas Hardy reveals four major 
versions of the novel ‘‘distinguishable [by] changes in action, character, 
and .. . setting.” The first appeared serially in Belgravia, Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, and, as a single volume, in Henry Holt’s Leisure 
Hour Series, in 1878 and 1879. The second (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
1878; C. Kegan Paul, 1880) includes among 700 changes 40 major 
revisions of plot and characterization materially advancing the con- 
cept of the story. The third (Osgood, Macllvane and Co., 1895) effects 
economy of style and a general tightening of action and motive. The 
final version (London, Macmillan and Co., 1912), less significant 
than the 2nd and 3rd, somewhat weakens the important theme of ironic 
chance. A comparison of the four versions suggests much to be learned 
about Hardy’s artistic development and indicates the need of re-appraising 
Hardy's early critical reception. 


118. Ward, J. A. “The Ambassadors: Strether’s Vision of Evil,” pp. 
45-58. Henry James successfully identifies action with vision in The 
Ambassadors. For Strether “vision is action,” representing “a full par- 
ticipation in experience.’’ Strether’s “developing awareness” of “beauty, 
of history, of culture” in Paris frees him from the false and evil values 
imposed by the decadent Puritan materialism of Woollet and makes 
him realize that the beauty of life is to be found inextricably mixed 
with ugliness and evil, as symbolized by the situation of Madame de 
Vionnet and Europe. Although Strether’s logic and ethics cannot recon- 
cile his facts and impressions, he learns to “accept his vision as truth.” 
The outcome of his vision is his ability to sympathize with the ‘“‘weak 
and mortal humanity, redeemed by beauty and grace,” represented by 
Madame de Vionnet. 


119. Dillingham, William B. ‘Structure and Theme in The House of 
the Seven Gables,” pp. 59-70. Though weak in plot, Hawthorne’s The 
House of the Seven Gables is not without structure. The thematic unity 
of the novel is carried out by a series of antitheses (poverty vs. riches, 
present vs. past, youth vs. age, greed vs. unselfishness). Three dominant 
contrasts (aristocracy vs. democracy, isolation vs. brotherhood, and ap- 
pearance vs. reality) establish the major theme: “‘the necessity of man’s 
close communion with his fellow being.” 


120. Deneau, Daniel P. “Inconsistencies and Innmacuracies in Adam 
Bede,” pp. 71-75. Before Romola George Eliot was less meticulous in 
her attention to details than she was in her later works. Besides some 
minor inconsistencies in the speech of the characters, Adam Bede ex- 
hibits an inconsistent chronology: there are four incompatible dating 
systems in the novel. ‘George Eliot possessed some of the faults of 
her fellow Victorian novelists.” 


121. Lainoff, Seymour. “A Note on Henry James’s “The Pupil,’” pp. 
75-77. Although the mendacious family of sensitive Morgan Moreen 
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is chiefly responsible for bringing on Morgan’s death, Pemberton, the 
boy's tutor, “is at least accessory to the crime.” Pemberton—with his 
“prudential virtue, his lack of real moral courage’”—was incapable of 
“the bold gesture needed to liberate Morgan.” The failure of Pember- 
ton’s friendship underscores the basic theme of the story—‘‘the isolation, 
the eternal loneliness, of the human spirit.” 


122. Hoffman, Daniel G. “Crane’s Decoration Day Article and The 
Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 78-80. Stephen Crane did not write the 
Decoration Day article in the New York Press, May 31, 1894, attrib- 
uted to him by Thomas A. Gullason (NCF, XII:2 [September 1957}, 
157-60). Crane’s actual article, rejected by the Press, was published 
by Hoffman for the first time as ‘The Gratitude of a Nation” in The 
Red Badge of Courage and Other Stories (New York: Harper’s Mod- 
ern Classics, 1957), pp. 187-189. Crane’s article states his convictions 
about ‘‘ ‘fidelity to truth and duty’ . . . so important in his war fiction.” 


123. Solomon, Eric. “The Incest Theme in Wuthering Heights,” pp. 
80-83. It is possible that Heathcliff and Cathy are brother and sister. 
No explanation is given of Earnshaw’s arduous journey to Liverpool, 
where he found Heathcliff. Earnshaw’s reasons for adopting Heath- 
cliff are weak. Ellen Dean hints about her suspicions. There is “a 
vague incestuous aura over the entire plot.” The “intensity and inevit- 
ability” of the tragedy are increased if Heathcliff and Cathy are seen 
thus “‘as the victims of a fate beyond their control.” 

—J. Wallace Donald 


ODYSSEY, 1:4. 


124. Offen, Ronald. “Editorial: Ginsberg Revisited,” pp. 5-10. Allen 
Ginsberg’s influence is now such that he deserves serious consideration 
and criticism as a poet, not as merely a spokesman for the “beat genera- 
tion.” His recent work and his Chicago appearance demonstrate that 
“he is a hard-working, dedicated artist worthy of our serious considera- 


tion.” 
— S. J. Sackett 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:2, April 1959. 


125. Nurmi, Martin K., ed. “The Romantic Movement: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography for the Year 1958,” pp. 129-227. 


126. Diamond, Robert E. “The Diction of the Signed Poems of Cyne- 
wulf,” pp. 228-241. Though one cannot prove that the Cynewulf poems 
—Elene, Juliana, Fates of the Apostles, and Christ II— were composed 
in one way (oral or written) rather than another, these works are de- 
monstrably “composed in the traditional formulaic style.” The poems 
contain many formulas, “formulaic systems,” and “looser formulaic 
patterns . . . not included in the category of demonstrably formulaic 
verses.” A random sampling (459 verses) from the Cynewulf poems 
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tested against all OE. poetry reveals that 288 verses (62.7%) ‘‘are de- 
monstrably formulaic, including 148 verses, cz 32.2 per cent, which 
are demonstrable whole verse repeats.” In addition to examples in the 
article, an appendix compares the first 29 lines of Fates of the Apostles 
to all OE. poetry to illustrate “Cynewulf’s use of traditional poetic 
formulas.” 


127. Lisca, Peter. “The Revenger's Tragedy: A Study in Irony,” pp. 
242-251. Cyril Tourneur objectifies his moral attitude (based on a Pur- 
itan point of view) in The Revenger's Tragedy by using “an intense 
and ubiquitous irony on two levels: action and language.” Various in- 
cidents, such as Ambitioso and Supervacuo’s attempt to “free” their 
blood brother, Junior; and Vindici and Hippolito’s murder of the Duke, 
and its immediate aftermath, illustrate the pervasive, unifying effect 
of irony in this play which depicts how ‘“‘sin begets sin begets sin; but 
the sin of murder cancels all.” Verbal irony, paralleling and intensify- 
ing the dramatic irony, may best be seen in Tourneur’s personifications, 
puns, and “images of metamorphosis,” whose ‘‘function . . . is to kee 

firmly and continually before us the moral basis of the grim revenger's 
deeds—the contrast between his moral awareness and his deeds providing 
in itself another irony.” 


128. Marshall, William H. “Some Byron Comments on Pope and 
Boileau,” pp. 252-253. Byron’s remarks on Boileau and Pope written 
(1819 or later) in the 2nd volume of his two-volume set of Boileau’s 
Oeuvres show that Byron considered the lesser neoclassicists as important 
and not as simply background for Pope. The remarks are printed in full. 


, XXXVIII:3, July 1959. 


129. Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A. 
Zimansky, eds. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography,” 
pp. 257-369. 


130. Nelick, Frank C. “Lord Chesterfield’s Adoption of Philip Stan- 
hope,” pp. 370-378. Little-known Chesterfield material, never published 
in full, makes clear that the Earl intended to adopt his godson, Philip 
Stanhope, as early as January 1757. By the next September Chesterfield 
“explicitly undertook the care and guidance of his godson,” offering to 
pay for and supervise his education. ‘The proper relationship between 
the parent and the student,” the subject matter of Philip’s studies, and 
Philip’s diet, clothing, and exercise were among the matters Chester- 
field seems to have concerned himself with to prepare Philip “to live 
reasonably as an ‘honest, good man, and a worthy member mf society.’ ”” 
Only when Sir William, Chesterfield’s brother, separated from his wife 
and when A. C. Stanhope, Philip’s father, died, was Philip assured of 
inheriting both title oe estates—‘‘accidents” of life, Chesterfield held. 


131. Kolb, Gwin J. “Notes on Four letters by Dr. Johnson: Addenda 
to Chapman’s Edition,” pp. 379-383. R. W. Chapman neglected to com- 
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ment on a Johnson letter (? January 1756) to Catherine Talbot, which 
she herself refers to; and on one, now lost and irrecoverable, addressed 
“to an unidentified ‘steward’ of Trinity College, Dublin.” Johnson's 
letter of Monday, June 2, 1777, to Mrs. Thrale is here printed in full 
for the first time. Locating the Ms of Johnson’s letter, September 9, 
1780, to Viscountess Southwell permits correcting 24 errors, ‘including 
two substantive corruptions,” in the text in Chapman. 


132. Sherburn, George. “Rasselas Returns—To What?” pp. 383-384. 
The optimistic view that Rasselas, Imlac, and the other travelers return 
“improved, and even hopeful, to the Happy Valley,” misrepresents John- 
son’s intention. Early chapters of Rasselas carefully prepare for a pessi- 
mistic, unhappy ending: they come back to “‘a cold Abissinia and not the 


Happy Valley.” 
— John B. Shipley 


RUSSKAJA LITERATURA (Russian Literature), No. 4, 1958. 


133. Tove, A. “Constance Garnett—Translator and Propagandist of 
Russian Literature,” pp. 193-199. This biography of Constance Garnett 
includes enthusiastic comment (Galsworthy, Bennett, Mansfield, and 
Conrad) on her translation from Russian, her friendship with Russian 


revolutionary emigres in London, and her two trips to Russia. 
— I. Katarsky 


SATURDAY REVIEW, August 8, 1959. 


134. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Case for Cozzens,” p. 12. James Gould 
Cozzens’s first eleven novels, spaced over the past thirty-five years, elic- 
ited little critical notice. But his By Love Possessed caused both a tu- 
multous response and an immediate negative reaction. A more “reasonable 
evaluation” has followed. For example, Frederick Bracher’s The Novels 
of James Gould Cozzens (Harcourt, Brace) “is both thorough and sensi- 
ble.” For Bracher, Cozzens’s “continuing achievement [is} matched in 
our time only by Faulkner and Hemingway.” Cozzens has made himself 
“belligerently unfashionable” by rejecting social reform in the Thirties 
and religion in the Fifties; he has been concerned less with the “alienated 
individual” than “man in society.” But if he is “old fashioned,” he also 
is capable of adapting his chosen techniques to his own vision of life, 
and if “cold blooded,” he unfailingly recognizes the power of passion. 
Consequently, Cozzens’s tenacious control of his unique point of view 
yields ‘“‘a vision of human experience that the reader has to respect 
even when he doesn’t like it.” 


—_—_——, August 15, 1959. 


135. Hicks, Granville. ‘An Italian Huck Finn,” e 16. Although the 
young hero of Elsa Morante’s Arturo’s Island (Knopf) lives on Pro- 


cida Island in the bay of Naples, he has distinct resemblances to Twain's 
Huck Finn. A deeply perceptive psychological study, Arturo’s Island— 
while not a “better book’ than Huckleberry Finn—“is in a tradition 
of more conscious craftsmanship.” 
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, August 22, 1959. 


136. Greene, Maxine. ‘‘A Return to Heroic Man,” pp. 10-11 and 35- 
36. The persistent argument that modern man is unable to conceive 
himself in terms as “cosmic’’ as that of the ancient Greeks is invalid. 
For such moderns as Joyce, Hemingway, Mann, and Camus recreate and 
redefine “the tragic insight,” thereby reestablishing “belief in the in- 
eluctable dignity of man.” In fact, this reaffirmation of dignity can be 
seen in the works of Conrad, Crane, and Maugham, and with increasing 
clarity as the century advances. By listening to these writers, “‘our 
value-makers,”” we can “justify our sense of worth and restore the 
heroism lost to the world.” 


137. Hicks, Granville. “Melodrama with Meaning,’ p. 13. Robert 
Penn Warren’s The Cave (Random House) examines the impact of a 
man’s entrapment in a cave upon his family, friends, and community. 
Here, as in his earlier novels, he links the problems of guilt and identity 
to reveal that behind the fleshly melodrama exists “a drama of the 
spirit.” 


—___—,, August 29, 1959. 


138. Hicks Granville. “Joseph Wood Krutch’s America,” p. 10. In 
Human Nature and the Human Condition (Random House), Krutch, 
with considerable exaggeration, attacks our society's ‘moral relativism’’ 
and seeks to establish a norm for modern behavior. He lists three major 
sources of internal social corruption—overproduction and consumption, 
venal advertising, and increased conformity. Yet the problem of overpro- 
duction may well be solved in time, most people develop an advertising 
immunity, and never has there been greater opportunity for individual 
expression. “In short, what Krutch sees as fundamental flaws may be 
remediable evils.” Needed is greater faith in both American “experi- 
mentalism” and freedom from “dogmatic commitments.” 


, September 5, 1959. 


139. Coffey, Thomas P. “Is There an American Catholic Literature?” 
Pp. 11-13, 42. Despite the occasional book of merit amid an outpouring 
of “defense writing and attack-propaganda,” American Catholicism has 
neither a definite literature nor major writer. Even its more able lit- 
erary men lack either taste or technique to adapt “authentic Catholic 
teaching” to the American situation. But the major obstacle is Ca- 
tholicism’s emphasis upon the Church’s “clerical and institutional char- 
acter” and a persistent wish for a return to the past. Yet if it would 
succeed in this country, Catholic literature must neither “obliterate man 


and his world nor . . . lose touch with God.” For in cutting these “roots” 
it would betray both the “challenge and the promise . . . it was founded 
. to impart.” 


140. Hicks, Granville. ‘The Art of Biography,” p. 14. Leon Edel’s 
Literary Biography (Doubleday-Anchor) analyzes biographical problems 
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arising when the subject is a writer: what use can and should be made 
of the subject’s writings? Edel is convinced that the biographer-critic, 
needing “all the insight he can get,” should ignore neither the poet 
as “a clue to the poem” nor “the poet in the poetry.” Yet Edel em- 
phasizes that while psychoanalytical techniques may be helpful, they 
should be used with caution. The literary biographer must be, above 
all, ‘‘a first-rate critic’ who treats his subject’s writings as the “most 
important pat of the life, the great central fact.” For while art is “no 
substitute for scholarship,”’ it remains “indispensable in shaping the results 
of research.” 


, September 19, 1959. 


141. Ciardi, John. “The Environment of Poetry,” pp. 13-15, 46. Al- 
though “explanation” is not his function, the good poet is always aware 
of how he works. When the poetic environment truly speaks to him, 
his senses are so sharpened that “he may very well know what he does 
better than he knows he knows it.” All great artists are dependent upon 
the “quality of the talent and the attention they bring to their percep- 
tions.” Hence the good poet is “defined” by the quality of his choices 
and the “exactness of his demands” in causing a poem, through its 
rhythmic structure, to take the reader “through the moment of exper- 
ience to the moment of insight,” arousing and adding to the latter’s 
“total sentience.” 


142. Hicks, Granville. ‘Theme with Variations,” p. 16. In Walter 
Allen’s 1948 anthology, Writers on Writing, sixty-eight poets and nov- 
elists direct philosophical criticism at their respective crafts. Yet while 
the results are stimulating, they hardly provide young writers with “a 
clear, well-marked path to literary achievement.” For every opinion is 
balanced by a carefully selected contradictory one. For example, poetic 
eae of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Arnold are counter- 
alanced by those of T. S. Eliot, those of Keats and Blake by Housman 
and Poe. And James’s theories of the novel are opposed by those of 
E. M. Forster and Elizabeth Bowen. Perhaps instead of confusing the 
young writer these contradictions “will convince him that he has to 


find his own way, and that would be all to the good.” 
— Ben Siegel 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, X:3, Summer 1959. 


143. Overholser, Winfred. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Psychiatry—And After,’”’ pp. 
335-352. The causes of mental illness for the Elizabethans might be 
found in the malign influence of the apap (lunacy), witchcraft (de- 
moniacal possession), the unbalance of the humors (unnatural melan- 
choly), or in a disturbance of some sort in the brain. Cures included 
bloodletting, emetics, diet, medicines concocted from herbs and simples, 
rest, pleasant surroundings, and, for the institutionalized, whipping and 
darkness. On the whole, Shakespeare treats his insane characters with 
sympathy and shows “a rare understanding of mental mechanisms.” 
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144. Knowland, A. S. “Troilus and Cressida,” pp. 353-365. Interpre- 
tations of the play based solely on the opposing of the Greeks and Tro- 
jans in ‘“‘a central symbolic conflict” or on the view of Time as the 
great destroyer are ss In neither camp can behavior be ac- 
counted for exclusively by instinct or reason; not Time but weakness of 
the will and the accidents of fate or chance destroy the love of Troilus 
and Cressida. The two styles of the play, one richly poetic, the other 
prosaic, reflect the contrasts established between ideals and action, or- 
der and anarchy, love and lust, heroism and frivolity, chivalry and base- 
ness. These contrasts operate within the framework of time and chance. 
The play shows “men’s attempts to transcend the flux of events .. . 
by finding . . . something of abiding significance.” Love, chivalry, 
order may collapse before time, fate, and man’s complex nature, but 
we are not allowed to forget ‘‘man’s effort to find stability in the shifting 
currents of his existence.” 


145. Smith, Gordon Ross. “Brutus, Virtue, and Will,” pp. 367-379. 
The central quality of Brutus is his will. His self-centeredness is dis- 
uised both from himself and from others by his virtue. On at least 
Rasteen occasions he dominates or overrules those who disagree with 
him. His ‘“‘self-righteous willfulness” is most evident in the fourth act 
quarrels with Cassius, but throughout the play the words “‘fault’’ and 
“blame” fall easily from his lips. Like many idealists highly conscious 
of their moral superiority, Brutus frequently errs in assessing a situ- 
ation and employs rationalization to avoid facing his errors. The best 
side of his character is revealed in his remorse and guilt over Caesar's 
death and in his relationship to his wife. 


146. Lever, J. W. “The Date of Measure for Measure,” pp. 381-388. 
The two passages which seen to allude to James I's distaste for contact 
with the people (I.i.67-72 and II.iv.21-31) suggest that Meas. was com- 
posed sometime after the royal progress of March 15, 1604. Before 
this date the king’s attitude could not have been common knowledge for 
the plague made impossible any public appearances between July 25, 
1603, and the following spring. In The Time Triumphant Gilbert Dug- 
dale describes the king’s “would-be secret visit” to the Exchange in the 
course of the March 15 progress. Part of his description bears a close 
resemblance to the II.iv. speech. Shakespeare may have been familiar 
with the account through Robert Armin, a kinsman of Dugdale. Lucio’s 
references to the peace negotiations of the King of Hungary may allude 
to the negotiations carried on in the summer of 1604 between Spain 
and England. If so, the date of the composition is sometime between 
March 15 and August 19, when the peace treaty was concluded. 


147, Hockey, Dorothy C. ‘The Trial Pattern in King Lear,” pp. 389-395. 
By means of the “trial pattern” Shakespeare dramatizes the supremacy 
of love over justice. In the first scene Lear the judge is himself judged, 
and Cordelia can be said to judge in so far as she fails to place love 
before her sense of honesty. The pattern reaches its climax in Leat’s two 
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“maddest scenes, the joint-stool trial (III.vi) and the scene with the 
blind Gloucester (III.vi). ‘‘Lear at his maddest is Lear most justice- 
minded.” The reconciliation scene with Cordelia reverses the pattern. 
Here Lear gives his love freely. In the “birds i’th’ cage’ speech, justice, 
symbolized by prison, is of little concern to Lear. No ae do we 
have the Lear who would “arraign’” his daughters, would “punish 
home.” Justice has now completely given way to love. 


148. Blissett, William. “The Secret’st Man of Blood. A Study of Dra- 
matic Irony in Macbeth,” pp. 397-408. Irony can emerge in poetic drama 
through patterns of imagery. In Mach. one such pattern links the ideas 
and images of air, blood, seed, and time. Tainted air and pure air, 
bloody deeds and lifeblood, barrenness and fruitfulness, time which has 
stopped at the very moment it is seized and time which contains the 
seeds of the future: these are the polarities from which arises some of 
the play’s irony. Machbeth’s deed will be symbolized in the “final pro- 
fanation of air, blood and of natural increase which completes the 
Witches’ brew,” and reflected in the great images of chaos and des- 
truction. When the play concludes “the time is free, the rightful seed 
reigns, the innocent blood no longer calls out for vengeance, broad and 
general is the casing air.” 


149. McNamee, Lawrence F. “The First Production of Julius Caesar 
on the German Stage,” pp. 409-421. The changes made in Caesar for 
its first production in Germany in 1785 were dictated by the drama pop- 
ular at the time and the feeling of its producer that the second half of 
the play had structural defects. Lavish sets and elaborate machinery 
were provided. The most striking change in the text was the incorpor- 
ation from Cor. of the scene in which Volumnia pleads that Rome be 
spared. Dalberg, the adapter and producer, thought that bringing Portia 
on again in the second half of the play to plead for Rome would ‘add 
interest.” The major effect of the various changes was to turn Shake- 
speare’s play into sentimental, domestic tragedy. 


150. McNamara, Anne Marie. “Henry IV: The King as Protagonist,” 
pp. 423-431. The theme of the history play as a genre is the welfare of 
England. Since for the Elizabethans this welfare was in the hands of 
the ruler, the protagonist of the two parts of H.IV must be the titu- 
lar character. In the first scene the King initiates the action of the plot 
by calling for a Council to “settle Hotspur’s apparent disobedience.” 
In the third act he moves effectively against the Rebels by bringing Hal 
to assume his proper role as Prince. At Shrewsbury he is leader of the 
Crown’s forces and a symbol of unity. By crushing the Percy rebellion 
he fulfills his duty as divinely appointed monarch and brings the action 
begun in the first scene to its conclusion. 


151. Frank, Joseph. “A Second Early Newspaper Allusion to Shake- 
speare,” p. 446. In the course of ridiculing the Parliamentary army, an 
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April 1643 number of the pro-Royalist newspaper Mercurius Aulicus 
alludes to Falstaff and his ragged regiment. 


152. Cheney, David R. ‘The Meaning of the Cloud in Hamlet,” pp. 
446-447. The camel, weasel, and whale references in Hamlet’s cloud 
speech (III.ii.393-402) are intended as insult and warning to Polon- 
ius to meddle no further. The camel might be understood by an Eliza- 
bethan as one who takes on a task beyond his abilities; the weasel as 
one who prattles. The whale would o Hamlet’s warning that those 
who serve Claudius are in danger of falling with him. 


153. Hockey, Dorothy C. ‘ “The Patch Is Kind Enough,” pp. 448- 
450. The comical encounter between Launcelot and Old Gobbo in 
Merch. (II.ii) contains many of the same elements to be found in Ja- 
cob’s deception of Isaac. There is little question that Shylock and Jacob 
were clearly associated in Shakespeare's mind. If Shakespeare meant 
Shylock to be a tragic figure, it is “unlikely that he would have seen 
humor in the Jacob-Isaac deception” or “‘burlesqued a serious episode in 
the life of Jacob.” 


154. Johnson, S. F. ‘‘‘A Table of Green Fields’ Once More,” pp. 450- 
451. The author supports the emendation of “table” to “talke” or 
“talkt” by pointing to a “similar ‘table’-‘talke’ misprint” in the 1633 
Quarto of Ford’s Loves Sacrifice. 


155. Hynes, Sam. “The Rape of Tarquin,” pp. 451-453. At one point 
in Lucr. the seige and fall of Troy metaphor is used not in connection 
with Lucrece but with Tarquin. Immediately after the rape scene Tar- 
quin sees his soul as a beseiged town made “thrall/To living death 
and pain perpetual.” In Tarquin’s judgment of himself the struggle 
shaped in Macbeth is foreshadowed and we see Shakespeare’s “moral 


sense” already at work. 
— Albert Gilman 


SING OUT, IX:2, Fall 1959. 


156. Hendricks, George D. “Folk Process on the Campus,” pp. 25-26. 
College students have produced parodies of ‘“The Cowboy’s Lament” 
and “Sixteen Tons.” 


157. Harris, Eiran. “Dhrinnin Really a Rebel?” p. 28. “O Druimin 
donn dileas,” a Jacobine song sometimes supposed to appiy to Charles 
Edward Stuart, is really about Ireland, which is symbolized as “the 


beloved white-backed dun cow.” 
—S. J. Sackett 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXII:4, December 1958. 


158. Davis, Arthur K., and Paul C. Worthington. “Another New Tra- 
ditional Ballad from Virginia: ‘Jellon Grame’ (Child, No. 90),” pp. 
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163-172. The authors present studies of the present texts of the ballad 
with the complete text of the new Virginia variant. 


159. Jones, William M. “Name and Symbol in the Prose of Eudora 
Welty,” pp. 173-185. A study of Eudora Welty’s prose from her first 
short stories through her latest work reveals that she is not, as is of- 
ten supposed, a regional writer. By conscious manipulation of myth 
and folklore she is able to build on the universal while setting her stories 
in the South. The conclusion to her short story collection The Golden 
Apples seems to suggest her awareness of the universality of myth and 
folklore materials. 


160. Parler, Mary Celestia. ‘“Two Yarrow Ballads from the Ozarks,” 
PP- 195-200. The author here offers texts and a study of the variants 
of two previously unrecorded versions of the Yarrow Ballads. 


, XXIII:2, June 1959. 


161. Taylor, Archer. “Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the Plays of 
Thomas Middleton,” pp. 79-89. There are relatively few proverbial 
expressions in Middleton, and these are not of an unusual nature. The 
body of the article is a list of these expressions. 


162. Coffin, Tristram P. “The Tale Is the Thing,” pp. 90-94. Logical 
consistency “of time, sequence, detail, and motive has become a fetish 
in the literary expression of our society.” An Indian story shows how 
primitive tales are free from this scientific limitation. But we can use 


such inconsistency only for humor. 
— William M. Jones 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, II:3, Autumn 1959. 


163. Shapiro, Karl. ‘The Critic in Spite of Himself,” pp. 29-39. The 
“poet-critic,” by neutralizing judgment, relegating it to the ‘lowest rung 


of the critical scale of things . . . has been able to usurp judgment 
and arrogate it to himself. ... In place of a ee audience we have 
today a criticism audience.” Shapiro’s thesis is that ‘‘in espousing theory 


and divorcing judgment or discrimination, criticism has set itself a task 
which has nothing to do with poetry or the arts and everything to do 
with the misuse of art as an instrument of social value.’’ He advises 
that “poet and critic must draw apart,’ and concludes that “the diffi- 
cult isn’t the only thing that’s fascinating. . . . Perhaps the time is 
again coming when poets, critics, and audience as well will turn to the 
fascination of what’s beautiful, the fascination of what’s unknown, even 
the fascination of what’s innocent.” 


164. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “No Place on Earth, Ellen Glasgow, James 
Branch Cabell, and Richmond-in-Virginia,” supplement. This infor- 
mal, “even personal” commentary on two Southern writers attempts to 
fit their works into the environment from which they evolved and to 
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re-evaluate their reputations. Rubin feels that “Miss Glasgow's work 
has been praised rather uncritically, and in general for the wrong rea- 
sons. . . . Cabell’s work has been remarkably underrated.” 

— Robert C. Jones 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
I:2, Summer 1959. 


165. Maurer, Oscar. “Punch and the Opera War, 1847-1867,” pp. 139- 
170. In “drawings, reviews, satirical paragraphs, and occasional verse,” 
Punch covered the emergence of Italian opera in London and especially 
the competition between rival companies. Especially at first, it opposed 
the concept itself because of its snob appeal, indirect ‘discouragement 
of native talent,” and artificiality. Later it chronicled the rivalry between 
Her Majesty's Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera, first favoring the 
former but later becoming less partisan. A third company, established 
in 1858 as Drury Lane, soon replaced the faltering Her Majesty's, and 
Punch continued its reporting of the strife. Heralding the debuts of 
Jenny Lind, Patti, Johanna Wagner, and others, commenting on the 
impresario struggles over signing and holding these and other perfor- 
mers, and satirizing the opera-goers’ attitudes and behaviors, Punch 
provides a social history for the era. 


166. Freedman, Richard. ‘‘Hemingway’s Spanish Civil War Dispatches,” 
pp- 171-180. Hemingway’s newspaper reports on the Spanish Civil 
War were impartial, stressing mostly the horror of war and occasionally 
the humor. e cable-ese employed rendered some “‘passages rich in 
compounds and unusual adjective clusters.’ While imagery and impres- 
sionistic descriptions are often effective, generally the writing is merely 
competent. His refusal of permission to reprint the Esquire stories of 
the period seems to rest, then, ‘‘on artistic, rather than on_ political 
grounds.” 


167. Lehan, Richard. ‘Existentialism in Recent American Fiction: the 
Demonic Quest,” pp. 181-202. Novels of Paul Bowles, Richard Wright, 
Ralph Ellison, and Saul Bellow embody the existential ideas of Camus 
and Sartre, either through influence (upon Bowles and Wright) or be- 
cause “‘of an affinity of mind or spirit.’ The hero, with the shock of 
recognition of world absurdity, rejects society and, no longer believing 
in good and evil, pursues a demonic quest for self-identity in autonomy, 
becoming his own moral law. Satanically, he often becomes a sensual- 
ist, cheating death momentarily in an “all-consuming experience,’ and 
destroys himself. Recently the satanic, asocial quality has ere modified 
by “a new compassion” and “return to society.” The handling of this 
theme varies. ‘Bowles’ novels are constructed around a symbolic scene”; 
Bellow’s methods vary; Wright “employs the repetitive form of the 
naturalistic novel’; and Ellison uses ‘‘a number of key symbols, images 
or metaphors.” 
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168. Bostetter, Edward E. “Shelley and the Mutinous Flesh,” pp. 203- 
213. Believing that sexual gratification, while necessarily preliminary to 
Ideal Love, should be reduced ‘to as minute a proportion as possible,” 
Shelley imagistically describes sexual unions of lovers in such poems 
as “Epipsychidion” in terms of ‘“‘narcissistic reveries,’ in which “the 
dominant imagery is of intermingling, blending, dissolving into one, 
sexual union without consciousness of the sexual act.’ He assigns him- 
self passive, feminine roles in these dreams, experiencing enervation and 
reacting hypnotically to the power of the loon one. Victorian and cur- 
rent views of his poetry as sentimentally Platonic must yield to inter- 
pretations of it “as the unique and uninhibited expression of a highly 
limited but complex psychological experience.” 


169. Davis, Jack M. and J. E. Grant. “A Critical Dialogue on Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 71,” pp. 214-232. Three critics of differing credos eval- 
uate Sonnet 71 differently. A Neo-Aristotelian admires it for its dra- 
matic structure, turning upon a “minor ‘peripety’ or reversal” in line 
12, and for its simplicity of language, unneedful of metaphor or para- 
dox. An Archetypal and an Eclectic Critic find the poem inferior ex- 
cept for the first quatrain. The former stresses the poem’s imprecision 
and illogic, but sees in the quatrain metaphorical “levels of meaning”’ 
depicting death and prison escape, suggesting (1) the anagoge of a 
fleer of Babylon who, dying, must live in Hell and (2) “the exile 
half of the Night-Journey archetype.” The Eclectic, criticizing uni- 
diomatic phrases and noting, too, the escape metaphor, finds excellence 
in the fusion of sound and sense in the quatrain. 


170. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. ‘Images of Circularity in Thoreau’s Prose,” 
pp. 245-263. Two distinct but interrelated clusters of circular images 
mark Thoreau’s prose. One, involving symbols of sun, eye, heavenly 
motion, and sphere music, controls such abstractions as renewal, reflec- 
tion, bravery, expansion, intelligence, and others. The other, involving 
ond or ocean, eye, water circulation, and water ripples, controls the 
ideas of birth, reflection, friendship, immortality, consciousness., Cir- 
cularity is also evident in his Seadieshed egocentrism,” the temporal 
cycles, and the structural designs of both his finished books. 


171. Benbow, R. Mark. ‘The Providential Theory of Historical Caus- 
ation in Holinshed’s Chronicles: 1577 and 1587,” pp. 264-276. One 
group of Abraham Fleming’s interpolations to the 1587 edition of the 
Chronicles ‘“‘developed Holinshed’s implicit theory of providential con- 
trol into an articulate philosophy of history.” He stressed passages on 
divine retribution by none comment, clarification of the theory, and 


subordination of Fortune to a divine plan. More significantly, he de- 
veloped teleological concepts of England’s destiny, inherent in Holin- 
shed and other historians, into an explicit philosophy of history which 
offered dramatists the perspective of divine control over human forces, 
working ultimate and predestined good out of evil. 
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172. Harper, George Mills. ‘A Source of Wordsworth’s Ages of Man,” 

p- 277-280. Wordsworth’s ideas on the ages of man and on epistemology 
found in the ‘‘Intimations Ode” may be indebted in Thomas Taylor's 
translation of The Description of Greece, by Pausanias (owned by the 
poet) and Taylor's Philosophical and Mathematical Commentaries of 
Proclus . . ., respectively. 


173. Davis, Richard Beale. ‘‘Thomas Holley Chivers and the Kentucky 
Tragedy,” pp. 281-288. Of many literary works based on the Sharpe- 
Beauchampe murder (1825-26), Chivers’s three related plays represent 
the first published, and in some ways “the most interesting,’’ treatment. 
Conrad and Eudora (1834), in book form, is poetically stilted and 
unnatural; the Harvard Ms Leoni, indicating probably two stages of 
writing (1838-39), shifts the scene to Venice, changes names, adds a 
sub-plot, resulting in ‘‘a much better play” though losing some preferred 
lyrics; and a version of Leoni ——_ in the Georgia Citizen (1851), 
improved through condensation but hurt by hasty revisions. 


174. Adams, Hazard. “Joyce Cary: Posthumous Volumes and Criticism 
to Date,” pp. 289-299. While the ‘most important posthumous volumes” 
of Cary are out, criticism has been scarce and generally uninformed. The 
novel The Captive and the Free, reviewed ineptly by a standard of “mis- 
oes universality,” achieves intended narrative detachment from Preedy 
ut thus loses ‘“‘depth of characterization.” Art and Reality, treating 
“two cyclical procedures in art” (the artist’s movement from intuition, to 
conception, to intuition; and the birth, death, and rebirth symbols), is 
important intrinsically and as a commentary on Cary themes. Of critical 
works, Andrew Wright's book is best, but disappointing in its missed 
opportunities. 


175. Meriwether, James B. “The Books of Joyce Cary: a Preliminary 
Bibliography of English and American Editions,” pp. 300-310. 
— William O. Harris 


THOUGHT, XXXIV:133, Summer 1959. 


176. Martz, Louis L. “Donne and the Meditative Tradition,” pp. 269- 
278. In the 1920's Eliot, Yeats, and Richards presented their views 
on the “unification of sensibility,” the ‘Unity of Being,” and the “‘reso- 
lution of a welter of disconnected impulses into a single ordered res- 
ponse.”’ Donne and his fellows, Eliot wrote, could “feel their thought 
as immediately as the odour of a rose.” That Donne’s power of unity 
was an inexplicable gift is denied today for two reasons: the theory 
of unification is unfair to Milton and other poets, to whose defense 
critics have rallied. Also, the assumption that Donne’s power was a 
natural endowment is fallacious. It was, rather, the result of his ‘“‘way 
of arduous and disciplined meditation.” The “instruction” that Eliot 
found in Donne came, primarily, from the latter's knowledge of Saint 
John of the Cross, a source to whom Eliot also is indebted. Meditation 
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is “the central action’’ of the metaphysical poets and “of Hopkins, 


Dickinson, Yeats, Eliot and Claudel.” 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


TRACE, No. 33, August-September 1959. 


177. Crandall, Norma. ‘The Decline of Liberalism and of the Modern 
Novel,” pp. 1-5. The serious decline of the contemporary novel and 
of the contemporary liberal may both be the result of the “increasing 
emphasis on Social values . . . pointing towards the gradual death of 
interest in the unique — per se.” The failure of the serious 
novel to progress can be explained partly by the fact that “our out- 
standing novels are still being written by those who matured twenty 
years ago” (i.e., James Gould Cozzens), partly because promising newer 
novelists “have retired into depicting privately neurotic, precious prob- 
lems and experiences” (i.e., the beat generation), and partly because 
“the former, so-called ‘high brow’ novel has been replaced by . . . the 
‘middle brow’ novel, written by the Sloan Wilsons, the Marquands, the 
John O’Haras.” The central traditions of the novel, “the unique value 
of the individual,’’ must be revived for the sake of both the serious novel 
and the liberal. 


178. Stillman, George. ‘‘A Personal Interview with W. H. Auden,” 
pp. 18-20. Among other answers to random questions, Auden reveals 
that he began to write poetry at the age of 15 and that he feels the 
government should not give more aid to the poets of this country be- 
cause “the state cannot afford to waste money or have any... . ties 
with men of poetry.” 


179. Drew, Fraser. “Another Look at Thornton Wilder: His ‘Grand 
Theme’ and the Pinch of Time,” pp. 23-26. The two recurrent themes 
of Wilder’s work—“the inequality and incommunicability of human love, 
and the meaninglessness of life, except at certain rare moments of il- 
lumination’”’—are traced through his novels. The fable of the return to 
earth of the dead and the pain which they experience is a recurrent 
paradigm for the unbearable inadequacy of the human being in the ex- 
pression of love. But even in pain, the earth is acknowledged inevitably 


as “too dear to be realised.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


TRADITIO, XIV, 1958. 


180. Denise, Sister Mary. ‘The Orchard of Syon: An Introduction,” 
pp. 269-293. Though neglected, this translation of St. Catharine of 
Siena’s Dialogo (or Revelations) is an “important specimen” of 15th- 
century devotional prose, taking “its place among a long line of il- 
lustrious works in England’s Middle Age, written, adapted, or translated 
for the spiritual guidance of cloistered nuns.’ The translation appears 
in three Mss and in one printed edition, Wynkyn de Worde’s, published 
in 1519. The texts “are in almost complete harmony” except for the 
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number of Prologues, the division of the material, and the translator's 
Envoy; Morgan Ms 162 contains the best version. The sources of The 
Orchard are discussed under the following topics: the composition of 
the Dialogo, its content, Raymund of Capua’s Latin version of the dia- 
logue (from which The Orchard derives), and the Middle English 
translator. 


181. Bolton, W. F. “Parable, Allegory and Romance in the Legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat,” pp. 359-366. The ten moral tales, or apologues, 
that appear in the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat illustrate, in the form 
given them in the 11th century, ‘‘post-Scriptural parables and the alle- 
gorical interpretation of what might be termed ‘romance’ materials.’’ The 
“form and content of the apologues represent a realization of Augus- 
tine’s doctrines of Biblical criticism one step removed from Scripture.” 
Further, the apologues ‘‘suggest that the more elaborate romances of the 
later Middle Ages may be their lineal descendants in more than the 
surface narrative alone.” 


182. Fowler, David C. ‘Some Biblical Influences on Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historiography,” pp. 378-385. Although Geoffrey in his His- 
toria Regum Britanniae draws on the Bible for parallels (e.g., “the mo- 
tif of the Britons as God’s chosen people’), nevertheless, “‘more often 
than not,” he turns “a biblical hero into a Galfredian villain, and vice 
versa’; three accounts—the deaths of Constantine, Constans, and Vor- 
tigern—provide examples. ‘The villain-hero reversal [appears} to be 
the author’s most daring device for the concealment of his sources. But 
Geoffrey has covered his tracks too well; ironically, his systematic 
eradication of the evidence has left a trail of its own.” 


183. Kellogg, Alfred L. “Langland and Two Scriptural Texts,” pp. 
385-398. A detailed study of two Biblical texts shows the evolution of 
the bodies of commentary with which Langland came into contact, and 
examines his adaptations of commentary and text. The first text oc- 
curs in Passus Il of Piers Plowman (Skeat’s edition, C-text, 1. 112): 
Ponam pedem meum in aquilone, et ero similis altissimo.” The reading 
of pedem for the Vulgate sedem (Isaiah 14. 13-14) is apparently with- 
out precedent; Langland must have altered the text “for his own artis- 
tic purposes.” For pes as well as pondus) are traditional, Augustinian 
metaphors for “‘self-regarding love” and “indeed any love’’; the ‘allusion 
to Satan . . . thus touches upon the basic problem of love with which 
Piers Plowman is so deeply concerned.” The second text is Exodus 15. 
1-4, which describes the casting of Pharaoh’s chariots and his army into 
the sea. To this text as allegorized in two traditions, Langland’s force- 
ful account of the procession to Westminster seems to be indebted. 

— John Conley 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, IV:1, September 1959. 


184. Hoffman, Theodore. “An Audience of Critics and the Lost Art 
of ‘Seeing’ Plays,” pp. 31-41. Contemporary audiences and dramatic 
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critics do not see plays; they believe that plays are really meant to be 
read. Their basic assumption is that drama is to be understood in terms 
of literature, a point of view which governs university theater and drama 
departments. As a result, the “professional” schools of drama present a 
more varied selection of plays, of higher intellectual quality, more im- 
aginatively staged. Literary criticism offers little help in staging a play, 
fails to stimulate translations of great classics, and ignores the art of 
acting. Theatrical producers tend to regard the play as an “imitation 
of the text.” The work of the new playwrights and directors—Giradoux, 
Anouilh, Brecht, Kazan—may help produce a “theatre that rejoices in 
the arts of the theatre, and knows instinctively that plays never exist on 


paper.” 


185. Bermel, Albert. “The Phoenix Has Two Heads,” pp. 60-89. Ber- 
mel reports in detail the history of the independent New York art the- 
ater Phoenix, with biographical notes concerning the directors, T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton. Financial matters—the theater op- 
erates in the red with a continuing subsidy from interested supporters— 
a season by season report of plays and actors, and an estimate of the 


philosophy and values of such an institution are discussed. 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, V:2, July 1959. 


186. Waggoner, Hyatt H. ‘The Unity of The Country of the Pointed 
Firs,” pp. 67-73. To the unity gained by local color in Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s The Country of the Pointed Firs, is added a deeper unity, 
emerging from symbolic texture and structure. The felt reality of the 
Maine town visited by the narrator is transmuted into a symbol of a haven 
of permanence in a changing world. At Dunnet Landing what is per- 
ceived as essential is life lived meaningfully. Not that this theme is 
anywhere stated explicitly: rather it subtly emerges from the ordered 
development of the sketches, the significant structure in which the 
archetypal symbols do their work. 


187. Youngblood, Sarah. “A Reading of The Tower,” pp. 74-84. 
Yeats’s “The Tower’ must be understood as a dual structure: that is, 
as a series of discursive sections unified and completed by image-patterns 
which form a complementary mode for the articulation of themes. The 
poem, a dramatization of a mind in movement, moves from a despair- 
ing, near-hysterical cry at the loss of creative powers (physical and im- 
aginative fertility) to a final defiant affirmation. The poem describes 
an upward movement as the narrator comes to see that inability to commit 
himself to experience may be a loss to him as a man but a challenge to 
him as an artist. (The loss may, in fact, even provide him with material 
for his dream of art.) The tower, a symbol of that which raises the 
poet above, and isolates him from, common experience, is thus also the 
creative symbol for the poet, though it cannot be any longer the symbol 
of the man. 
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188. “Current a pp. 85-119. A bibliography of both native 
and foreign periodical literature on modern and contemporary writers. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLII:12, December 1958. 


189. Jonckheere, Karel. “De Poéziemuur Doorbreken,” pp. 705-717. Po- 
etry may be recognized by three characteristics: it makes “unrequested dis- 
closures,” putting us into direct communication with the world about us, 
and thus can be applied to our reactions to that world by stimulating our 
associations; it is separated from us because it is an expression of our re- 
lationship to the world about us, to patterns of experience foreign to us; it 
is polyvalent, it brings things together and unifies them. (In Flemish) 


190. Daisne, Johan. ‘“The Goddess: Meedogenloze Kritiek van Holly- 
wood op Hollywood,” pp. 726-732. Paddy Chayevsky’s screenplay for 
The Goddess has great artistic quality, although the ending seems con- 
trived. The story it tells it not uncommon in real life. (In Flemish) 


191. Brulin, Tone. “Problementoneel te Johannesburg,” pp. 766-767. 
Lewis Sowden’s play, The Kimberly Train, laid in his native South Africa, 
deals with the Negro problem. Athol Fugard’s No-Good Friday, produced 
with an all-Bantu cast, is too American to be properly South African. (In 
Flemish) 


, XLIII:1, January 1959. 


192. Verkein, Lea. ‘Walter Kerr: Pieces at Eight,” pp. 58-59. After the 
seriousness of Dutch drama critics, Kert’s wit is refreshing. (In Flemish) 


, XLIII:4, April 1959. 


193. Van der Veen, Adriaan. “Boze Jongelieden in een Zich Vernieu- 
wend Engeland,” pp. 232-236. Kingsley Amis, John Wain, John Braine, 
and John Osborne show a disillusion with the Welfare State but no de- 
sire to make a better world. They are scornful of the aristocracy and 
show a concern with how one gets on in the world. Their essays in 
Declaration probably show their ideas more clearly than their novels and 
plays. (In Flemish) 


194, Raes, Hugo. “Amerikaanse Literatuur: Saul Bellow,” pp. 283-284. 
The novella ‘Seize the Day’ is typical of Bellow’s work in that it has 
a hero who is lost in the modern world. Bellow is not sensational or 
shocking; he must be considered one of the most important younger 
American writers. (In Flemish) 


—__——, XLIII:5, May 1959. 


195. Verkein, Lea. ‘“Rond Eugene O’Neill’s Touch of a Poet,’ pp. 3,49- 
350. O’Neill’s passion for truth, for ripping masks off, is the theme of 
Touch of the Poet. (In Flemish) 
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, XLIII:6, June 1959. 


196. Adams, René. “‘Irritatie om J.B. van Archibald MacLeish,” pp. 
411-412. Lyrical though it is, J. B. is irritating because we cannot accept 
the hero’s acceptance of what happens to him as a punishment from God. 
He does not act like a man of the 20th century. (In Flemish) 


197. Verkein, Lea. “The Entertainer van John Osborne,” pp. 412-414. 
Osborne tends to be contemptuous toward his characters. (In Flemish) 


, XLIII:7, July 1959. 


198. Raes, Hugo. “Samuel Beckett in Amerika,” pp. 495-496. The 
Unnamable is a triumph of style. (In Flemish) 


, XLIII:9, September 1959. 


199. Verkein, Lea. “Rond het Debat Lolita,” pp. 637-638. The creation 
of the character of Humbert Humbert is proof that Vladimir Nabokov 
can write and write masterfully. (In Flemish) 


, XLIII:10, October 1959. 


200. Daisne, Johan. “Separate Tables: Eerste Ochtendmaal,” pp. 703- 
704. Silly though it may be, the scenario which Terence Rattigan made 


of his play provides splendid entertainment. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (Problems of Literature), No. 1, January 1959. 


201. Samarin, R. “John Milton: Various Opinions on His Life and 
Work (To the 350th birthday of Milton.),” pp. 155-172. The author 
analyzes the 300-year-long struggle of opinions about Milton’s works 
and points out the close connection of his revolutionary pamphlets with 
his poetry. He holds that in Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and, es- 
pecially, in Samson Agonistes Milton has laid the foundation of the 
method of revolutionary classicism whose traditions were later developed 
by the 18th-century English writers, particularly by poets of the Cor- 
responding Societies. 


, No. 2, February 1959. 


202. Makarova, E. “Satire of Burns,” pp. 111-130. The article is 
dedicated to the bicentenary of Burns’s birth. It reviews the most prom- 
inent works of literary criticism on the life and work of the great 
Scottish poet, discusses his anticlerical and political satire, and reveals 
its close ties with the traditions of English and Scottish folklore and the 
satirical poetry of the Corresponding Societies. 


, No. 4, April 1959. 


203. Partridge, M. ‘‘Alexander Herzen and the British Periodicals,” 
pp. 141-146. The author has made a systematic study of the main Brit- 
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ish magazines issued between 1852 and 1870—the dates of Herzen's 
arrival in London and his death—and shows the attitude of the British 
ublic to Herzen. These new data reveal that the British public was 
interested in Herzen and his activities much more than it was believed 
up till now. 


204. Grossman, L. “Dostoyevsky and the Chartist Novel,” PP. 147-158. 
In 1861 Dostoyevsky published the translation of E. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton in his magazine Vremya (Time). This novel, a new type of 
political novel (dealing with Chartist workers, with social contrasts in 
a capitalistic city, with the struggle going on in a society divided into 
the two irreconcilable camps of the prospering and the perishing) at- 
tracted the attention of Dostoyevsky, who at that time was working on 


his novel Crime and Punishment. 
— A. Nikoljukin 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, V:2, June 1959. 


205. Kahn, Sholom J. “Towards a Popular Edition of Whitman’s ‘Com- 
lete Poems,’”’ pp. 23-26. There are two extreme solutions to the prob- 
ioe of a popular edition of Whitman’s verse: an exact reprinting of the 
Deathbed Edition or a reprinting of the poems in order of composition. 
But a third compromise solution would “give a more coherent picture 
of Whitman’s development.” Such an edition would consist of the 1860 
edition of Leaves of Grass; Drum Taps and Sequel; the new poems of 
the 1867 edition of the Leaves; Passage to India and the new poems of 
the 1871-72 edition; and Last Poems, including the new poems of the 
sixth and seventh editions, ‘‘November Boughs,” “‘Good-Bye My Fancy,” 
and ‘Old Age Echoes.” 


206. Shimizu, Haruo. “‘A Study of Whitman’s Imagery,” pp. 26-28. 
(A summary of Professor Shimizu’s A Study of Whitman's Imagery 
la 1957]}.) Whitman’s exposition in Leaves of Grass of religious 
emocracy “is conveyed through the vehicle of "yp images.” His 
major images are “I or Myself, the sea, the ship, the mother, the grass 
and those relating to sex, night, and war.” Leaves of Grass is “a psalm 
of eternal life,” picturing “the growth of humanity toward perfection, 
consummated in eternal life . . . traced through the imagery of the 
journey of the soul.” The major images “serve to make concretely pic- 
torial the symbolic meaning contained in the title of the work.” 


207. Miller, James E., Jr. “Whitman in Italy,’ pp. 28-30. The first 
Italian appraisals of Whitman’s poetry appeared in 1879 and 1881. The 
first Italian translation of his poetry, a selection, appeared in 1887. 
Since those years many critical commentaries on Whitman have been 
published in Italy, and in recent years Italy’s best know critics, Mario 
Praz and Carlo Bo, ‘have devoted attention to Whitman.” All of the 
Leaves and many of the major prose pieces, translated by Enzo Ciachino, 
appeared in 1950, superseding Gamberale’s Foglie d’erba, published in 
1907 and again in 1923. 


| 
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208. Grover, Edwin Osgood. ‘The First Words of Warm Approval,” pp. 
30-33. (This is a complete reprinting of Edward Everett Hale’s review 
of the first edition of Leaves of Grass in the January 1856 North Ameri- 
can Review. Professor Grover’s introductory note remarks that this re- 
view is “extended and sympathetic” in contrast to the usual reaction to 
the initial edition of the Leaves.) 


209. Allen, Gay Wilson. ‘Wright Morris on Whitman: A Review,” 
pp. 33-35. Wright Morris’s thesis in The Territory Ahead (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1958) is “that American writers have been so obsessed with raw 
experience that they have not been able to achieve full intellectual and 
artistic growth,” that as a result they flee from reality rather than try 
to understand it, and that Whitman became the archetypal professional 
oe revolter from drudgery and effort. ‘A statement like this 
can be made only out of ignorance; from reading fragmentary passages 
out of context.” Whitman was not an escapist but faced the actual con- 
ditions of his times. When he looked to the future for the fulfillment 
of his ideal democracy, he did so because he was realistic and saw that it 
had not been reached in his day. 


210. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 37-38. 
— Thomas Brasher 


WESTERN REVIEW, XXIII:2, Winter 1959. 


211. Wf{est}, R{ay} B. “Of Writers and Publishers,’ 98-100. Rising 
costs, forcing publishers to accept only Mss —- immediate profits 
(from resale to book clubs, pocket books, , etc.), deprive the pro- 
mising author of publication and especially of a regular publisher. Un- 
like the young writers of the twenties, the promise of young writers is 
no capital. So they are forced to “write with one eye on the typewriter 
and another on the — publishers, television, or the movies.” A 
possible solution to the problem is indicated by the formation of Arling- 
ton Books, Inc., “a publishing company . . . dedicated to the publication 
of nothing but quality books, even if in limited quantities.” 


212. Stern, Richard. “Hip, Hell, and the Navigator: An Interview with 
Norman Mailer,” pp. 101-109. Mailer discusses on os (in Harper 
Library, University of Chicago), his ideas on Hip, amplifying comments 
in the Summer 1957 and Winter 1958 issues of Dissent, and the Spring 
1958 issue of Partisan Review. Mailer joins Saul Bellow, Bernard Mal- 
amud, and J. D. Salinger in “the group of eos American-Jewish 
writers now coming into such ino og According to Mailer in the 
transcript, “What attracts me about Hip is that it’s involved with more 
expression, with getting into the nuances of things. . . . What miakes 
a novelist great is that he illumines each line of his work with the 
greatest intensity of experience. . . . The Hipster lives in a state of 
extreme awareness. . . . Hip is particularly illumined by one notion 
so central and so shattering that its religious resonances are going to 
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dominate this coming century.... It’s that God is in danger of dy- 
ing.” “The moral consequences of this,” the implications for “the 
problem of evil,” the idea “that God Himself . . . can suffer from a 


moral corruption,” give to the novel new possibilities, some of which 
went into The Deer Park. 


213. Fraser, John. “A Tribute to Dr. F. R. Leavis,” pp. 139-147. Dr. 
Leavis, at sixty, should be honored as a critic, editor (of Scrutiny, 1932- 
43), and teacher of peculiar importance because of his selfless devotion 
to his readers and his time, and his ability to focus steadfastly upon 
the relation to these of his subject, literary studies. 


, XXIII:3, Spring 1959. 


214. W{est}], R[{ay} B. “Notice of an Important Change,” pp. 194, 
196,197. “Beginning with the next issue, the Western Review will 
move to San Francisco, where it will merge with an exciting new maga- 
zine, Contact, edited by Calvin Kentfield, George Dorsey, and William 
H. Ryan.” 


215. Weisstein, Ulrich. “Form as Content in the Drama of T. S. Eliot,” 
PP. 239-246. Feeling that ‘rhythm: rhythm which admits of being ap- 
plied to words, events and movements of the body” is essential to drama, 
“Eliot undertakes to revive Poetic Drama by using a conventional form 
and superimposing upon it a new and experimental rhythmical pattern 
correlated with, and expressive of, the play’s meaning. .. . In all of 
Eliot’s plays, rhythm, meter and rhyme serve to heighten the emotional 
and, hence, tragic impact of the action; they are co-ordinated with, not 
subordinated to, sheer content.” An analysis of the central scene from 
Murder in the Cathedral demonstrates the significance of “the interplay 
of form and content.” Yet, “‘Eliot’s attempt to make meter and rhythm 
vehicles for dramatic action and characterization, being not altogether 
successful in Sweeney Agonistes and Murder in the Cathedral, proved 
to be more convincing in Family Reunion, where the number of stresses 
in each line denotes the level of consciousness on which the individual 
characters operate.” 


216. Foster, Richard. “R. P. Blackmur: The Technical Critic as Ro- 
mantic Agonist,” pp. 259-270. Blackmur’s style has become increasingly 
romantic, reflecting the enlargement of his intentions as a critic. He 
now “views the relations of literature to life not as moral philosopher 
but as seer. He seeks to illuminate those relations, and strengthen them, 
less by the elucidative and pedagogic instruments of criticism than by the 
incantatory and evocative powers of the poet-priest.” His later essays 
express “the modern agony through a quasi-religious commitment to 
art as the mode of virtual salvation. . . . He is intellectually the anti- 
Promethean who melts reason into feeling, knowledge into mystery, 
intellect into sensibility, light into darkness. The extraordinary thing 
is that practically from the beginning . . . he has been engaged . . . 
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in a virtual critique of his own sort of romanticism, its elaborate deca- 
dence, its creativeness, its necessity in our time.” 


217. [R?]ubin, Louis D., Jr. ‘Two Gentlemen of San Francisco: 
Notes on Kerouac and Responsibility,” pp. 278-283. Kerouac’s novel The 
Dharma Bums contains “‘precisely what is missing” in Stephen Birming- 
ham’s Young Mr. Keefe: “perception that is really out of the ordinary, 
exhilarating, momentous.” Yet there is insufficient “exploration of 
the depths from which [Kerouac’s} people ascend to the heights,” which 
is needed if those heights are to “mean more than simply romantic 
frenzy.” Still, “‘the possibility for important writing . . . is there because 
the bums . . . can be heroic, can be evil, and are far enough removed 
from . . . middle-class American society to afford Mr. Kerouac the 
necessary perspective for dealing with the elementary problems, the 
universals. . . . By stepping outside of the customary order of things, 
Mr. Kerouac has found himself an artistic milieu that will admit of 
legitimate rhetoric, brutality, joy, elementary passion. . . . The pos- 
sibilities, at any rate, are there.” 


218. Casper, Leonard. ““The Fallacy of Heresy,” pp. 283-287. A re- 
view of recent books of academic criticism by Malcolm Cowley, John 
M. Bradbury, Hugh Kenner, and Robert Penn Warren suggests the 
need for “humility . . . suspension of criticism by decree,” and the 
possibility of tae criticism “as still another form of fiction, part 
of a natural calculus at defining the terms of an existence-on-the-run.” 
For the criticized authors ‘“‘accomplish the better part of criticism” before 
they publish, and they “may know their craft better than the part-time 
onlooker.” 


219. Ray, David. “An Opening Door for Poetry,” pp. 287-288. How- 
ard Nemerov’s Mirrors & Windows: Poems comes from a young poet 
producing “work of considerable significance.” At his best in “project- 
ing sheerly visual details,” Nemerov is distinguished by “the capacity 
for the larger reflection, the power for raising the image into a philo- 
sophical speculation.” But this ability is a weakness when it becomes 
habitual: “The transition into speculation, into articulating the meaning 


of the image, must be a slow and careful one.” 
— John H. Wrenn 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XVI:3, 
July 1959. 
220. Buranelli, Vincent. ‘‘Colonial Philosophy,” pp. 343-362. Although 
most aspects of colonial life have been reported, colonial philosophy has 
been largely ignored. Writers on the subject are listed, and their works 
analyzed in varying detail. 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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Ancillary studies 22, 220 
Angry Young Men 193 
Arnold, Matthew 51 
Auden, W. H. 52, 178 
Austen, Jane 115 

Barlaam and Josaphat 181 
“Beat’’ movement 92, 93 
Beckett, Samuel 28, 198 
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Bibliography 125, 129, 188 
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Carroll, Lewis 
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Conrad, Joseph 85, 111 
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Davidson, John 87 
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Donne, John 176 
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Drama and the theater 32, 184, 185 

Eliot, George 120 

Eliot, T. S. 215 

Ellison, Ralph 167 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield 17 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott 102 

Fleming, Abraham 171 

Folklore and folksongs 156, 157, 
158, 160, 161, 162 

Ford, Ford Madox 71 

Ford, John 84 

Fugard, Athol 191 

Gardner, Erle Stanley 105 

Garnett, Constance 133 

Gaskell, Elizabeth 204 

Geoffrey of Monmouth 182 

Ginsberg, Allen 124 

Glasgow, Ellen 20, 164 

Greene, Graham 56 

Haggard, Rider 8 

Hardy, Thomas 8, 117 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 119 

Hecht, Ben 22 


Hemingway, Ernest 166 

Herzen, Alexander 203 

Holinshed, Raphael 171 

Housman, A. E. 90 

Housman, Lawrence 90 

Howells, W. D. 94, 96 

James, Henry 53, 110, 113, 114, 
118, 121 

Jewett, Sarah Orne 29, 30, 31, 186 

Johnson, Samuel 86, 131, 132 

Joyce, James 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 66, 67 

Kerouac, Jack 217 

Kerr, Walter 192 

Krutch, Joseph Wood 138 

Langland, William 183 

Language, the English see also 
Linguistics 9 

Lawrence, D. H. 15, 98 

Leavis, F. R. 213 

Linguistics 68 

Literary history and criticism 3, 5, 
33, 48, 54, 57, 69, 88, 99, 104, 
108, 136, 139, 142, 163, 169, 
211, 214, 218 

Locker-Lampson, Frederick 49 

London, Jack 

Lowell, Robert 91 

MacLeish, Archibald 196 

Mailer, Norman 212 

Maltz, Albert 55 

Melville, Herman 70, 109 

Mencken, H. L. 12 

Meredith, George 106 

Middleton, Thomas 161 

Mill, John Stuart 50 

Milton, John 201 

Myers, Elizabeth 89 

Nabokov, Vladimir 199 

Nemerov, Howard 219 

Novel, the 7, 23, 26, 177 

O'Neill, Eugene 195 

Orchard of Syon, The 180 

Osborne, John 197 

Palmer, Nettie 78, 79, 80, 81 

Palmer, Vance 73, 74, 75, 76, 77; 
78, 80, 81, 82 

Poetry 1, 11, 27, 141, 163, 176, 


Prescott, William H. 95 
Punch 
Rattigan, Terrence 200 
Rosten, Leo 107 
Santayana, George 4, 100 
Shakespeare, William 143, 151 

Hamlet 14, 152 

Henry 150 

Henry V 154 

King Lear 147 

Julius Caesar 145, 149 
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Macbeth 148 

Measure for Measure 146 
Merchant of Venice 153 
The Rape of Lucrece 155 
Sonnet 71 169 

Troilus and Cressida 144 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe 168 
Sowden, Lewis 191 
Stein, Gertrude 18, 19 
Swift, Jonathan 47 
Thoreau, H. D. 170 
Tourneur, Cyril 127 


Trollope, Anthony 116 

Twain, Mark 94, 135 

Warren, Robert Penn 34, 137 

Waugh, Evelyn 26 

Welty, Eudora 159 

Whitman, Walt 72, 205, 206, 207, 
208, 209, 210 

Wilder, Thornton 179 

Williams, Tennessee 24 

Wordsworth, William 172 

Wright, Richard 97, 167 

Yeats, W. B. 187 
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With this issue, AES begins its third year of publication. 
In 1959, both the editors’ and contributors’ staffs were en- 
larged, and a very large number of previously unassigned jour- 
nals were accepted for coverage by contributors. The results 
of this expamsion should be evident in 1960. Every one of 
the twelve 1960 issues of AES will contain 48 pages in order 
to accommodate abstracts from the approximately 400 journals 
which AES is now in ition to cover. However, AES’s 
1960 novos SM rate will remain at $4.00, because the edi- 
tors believe AES will be found useful by more and more 


members of the scholarly community—by so many more that 
its greater size and cost can be sustained without an increase in 
subscription cost. The editors hope that you have found AES 
valuable and that, in consequence, you will renew your own 
subscription and recommend AES to your colleagues. 
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